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An Editorial: 


After 


The Italian Elections 


EE democratic forces have scored a signal 
success in the Italian elections by polling 
er seventy percent of the votes. The 
omrunist front, including non-Communist 
roups. was supported by less than one-third 
pf the electorate. The attempt to revive Fascism 
pndec in a dismal failure. And Saragat’s So- 
jalis: Labor Party emerged as an important 
plitic.1 factor in Italy 
Rejcicing about these results, however, should 
mot blind us to the realities 
ation. The fear that the 


of the Italian situ- 
Italian Communists 
Wwoulc win the elections was based on an ex- 
aggercied notion of their popular strength 
fever and nowhere has there been a 

instance of the Communists coming to power 
as a rity party. That record remains un- 
blemished. In Russia, Eastern Europe, and the 
Far East, everywhere the Communists are in 
power. their governments were set up by a 
minority party in the course of a political crisis 
or by the military power of the Soviet army. 
Do the Italian elections mean a fiasco for the 
ommunists? The Popular Front got 8,026,000 
votes. This is hardly the crushing defeat hoped 
or. Communist losses in certain localities were 
ade up by gains in other parts.of the country. 
omr ism in Italy remains a formidable 
orce. In ene sense, everything in Italy remains 
BS it was before the 
rises nas not ended. 


elections. The series of 


For S a major acto! n the 
politi { today. The } e 


aS an effect far above t 


European 
great powers 
iat which it had under 
norm: nditior Only a few vears ago these 
Millions of Communist voters enthusiastically 
hailed Mussolini in the streets of Rome; they 
faised their hands in the Fascist salute, ap- 
Plauded his pact with Hitler, and were en- 
Faptured by the victories of the Axis. Dis- 
Oriented, often desperate, in the face of postwar 
developments, they adhere to, and often sup- 
port, parties and movements not because of 
ideas and programs but because of their aggres- 
siveness and demagogy. They endorse the Com- 
unists because of their nimbus of omni- 
potence radiating from Moscow and Belgrade. 
In this frame of mind millions of people are 
Prepared to believe propaganda about the bene- 
Mts Italy would derive from cooperation with 
he Soviet Union, about the vicious purposes of 
he United States, and, poor souls, they wind 
P dreaming of the Soviet Russian pattern as 
he model for Italy! 


PHE political and economic picture of South- 
n Europe remains substantially unchanged, 
i therefore the Communist threat to the free 
Mtries in that part of the globe remains as 


real as ever. Insecurity which dominates West- 
ern Europe, has become a constant. To the 
Communist leadership in Rome as well as in 
Moscow, the most important result of the elec- 
tions is the existence of a disciplined and well- 
organized following that is prepared to take 
things into their hands, regardless of the verdict 
of the polls. With an eye on Italy, the Com- 
inform declares, the Soviet press reiterates, and 
Communists ‘everywhere repeat: “The workers’ 
parties [i.e. the Communists] do not realize 
how strong they are.” 

This is a continual appeal to pass from dis- 
cussion to action, from orderly voting to forci- 
ble seizure of power by traditional Communist 
means. If election returns could have dis- 
couraged a Communist party from revolution- 
ary struggle for power, the civil war in Greece, 
for instance, would have ended long ago. Even 
after the telling success of the democratic 
parties, Italy remains a danger spot where East 
and West meet and where bloody fighting may 
break out any day. 


However. the democratic elements of Italy 
have gained self-reliance and self-assurance in 
the course of the electoral campaign. This 
change, be it only psychological, is of great im- 
portance. The Government's ability to keep the 
situation in hand, to prevent major -excesses, 
and to enforce order in the face of a bold and 
unscrupulous opposition, to deal effectively 
with armed bands, to destroy hidden stores of 
arms, to parade its armed might, have injected 
new. life and courage into a Government and 
parties which only a few months ago were con- 
sidered weak and impotent and unable to meet 
any serious challenge. A year ago the Commu- 
nist press in Italy maintained that no govern- 
ment would be able to run the country if their 
party was not a part of it. Today a strong Gov- 
ernment emerges despite and against the same 
Communist opposition. 

American policy with regard to Italy has also 
proved successful. This time the United States 
has not repeated the stupid tactics of the 
lamentable UNRRA days when American food 
was used’ by Communist parties all over Eastern 
Europe to increase their influence. This time 
it was made clear what American economic aid 
could mean to Italy, and what would happen 
if the Communists came to power. United 
States policy scored another point in advocat- 
ing the revision of the peace treaty with regard 
to Trieste. The Voice of America broadcasts 
served as an additional channel of counter- 
acting, however inadequately, the flood of 
propaganda from Moscow and Belgrade. A 


flood of letters from Americans of 
descent also helped. 

The revision of the Italian peace treaty must 
remain a central point in the American pro- 
gram for Italy in the near future. And, in view 
of the continuing menace from the East, the 
revision must extend beyond the Trieste issue 
and must be designed to permit people of Italy 
to regain sovereignty, prosperity and strength 


Italian 


The walls of buildings in Italy were covered 
with slogans which played variations on the 
theme, “A Vote for the Popular Front Is a Vote 
for Stalin,” and “A Vote for the Christian 
Democrats Is a Vote for Truman.” In one sense, 
the Italian people have voted for America and 
against Soviet Russia. Now Americans must 
live up to Italian expectations and help them 
to help themselves out of the dreadful morass 
of poverty, insecurity, chaos, in which they 
have lived since the war’s end. 

But the job is Italy’s, not America’s. A West- 
ern orientation is fine. Economie aid—and mili- 
tary aid if it becomes necessary—is admirable. 
But it is up to the Italians themselves to estab- 
lish a stable government which can govern, to 
adopt and carry out such social reforms as will 
remove the misery on which Communism flour- 
ishes, which explains the the fact that over 
8,000,000 votes were cast for Stalin. 
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By DAVID J. DALLIN 





World. 








Where ERP Is Needed Most 


ENRY WALLACE ha once 
again voiced the demand that 
the benefits « the Marshall 
Plan be extended to the countries ol 
Eastern Europe. This can be done on} 
if the Soviet Union herself enters the 
European Recovery system, If Wallace 
were able to convince the Government 
in Moscow that it 
should adhere to 
the ERP, he would 
be worth electing 
as President' 
It is almost ab- 


urd that politicai 





ill be able to convince the country 
that it should assist the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to prepare for war against 
the US 

The normalization of internacional 
elations means above all the stopping 
of Soviet expansion; granting freedom 
and independence to the small nations 
of the Soviet phere” in Europe; re- 
turning North Korea to the Koreans; 
stopping intervention in Greece, China, 
and Iran—in brief, the confinement of 
Soviet power to. the Union, 


rather than the creation of a menace 


Soviet 


to the independent nations of East and 





have been able to exact such a huge 
payment from the* United States as 
could the Government of Stalin—for 
the simple reason that no other gov- 
ernment could have raised interna- 
tional tension to such a boiling point 
as it has reached today. This would 
smell of blackmail? But this would not 
be the wo: f Sialin’s moves in inter- 
national alfairs, and everybody would 
be happy to pay in goods instead of 
lives. 


Wiar these supplies to Russia would 
mean over a period of years no one 
can understand who does not know 
Russia or who has seen it only through 
the show window of its capital, Despite 
all propaganda, Russia today is a pov- 
erty-stricken nation, more than half of 
whose population is clad in rags and 
can afford neither adequate meals nor 
decent housing. War cripples — and 
there are millions of them—often lack 


Not every American realizes . 
precisely “Tt was that Stalin turneg 
down when he rejected the Marshal] 
Plan. But Stalin himself and his Goy. 
ernment are fully aware of the alterna. 
tive they have chosen. They could get 
for Russia either Albania or Korea, or 
well-being for the Russian ople: 
either mastery over Czechoslovaki 
and a Sovietized corner of Germany 





or an upsurge -of Russian economy 

They chose Albania, Korea, Cze ho. 

slovakia, expansion of armament jp- 

dustry, and the prospect of a great way 

at the expense of a decent standard of 

living for the Russian “common man.” 
oa a 


Trey could not have acted differe 
ly. Stalin would not be the he; 

international Communism if he stopped 
the great offensive and assigned prior- 
ity to the needs and interests of the 
Russian people. 





Economic relaxation 
and increasing well-being in Russia, 
with American aid, would bring about 


























ertificial limbs, even of the most primi- a feeling of general relaxation, a uni- 
leaders in this West tive contraption. Hospital facilities are versal demand for civil rights an‘ lib- 
country hould The moment the Soviet Government insufficient, and .medicine is scarce. erties on the part of the population 
have to insist on cepts this principle, agreements and Children lack milk; meat is a luxury. and the end of terroristic dictatorship 
Russia’s inclusior ympromises on a welter of issues will There a serious shortage of railway International tensions are necessary to 
into the recove ome possible, ye easy, to reach cars, locomotives, and trucks. Under provide a justification for the in- 
Daillia ystem, Are not If it accepted it, it ‘ uld exact huge the circumstances, only the Russian tenance of Russia in a state of 
the Russian peo yments from the United States; and people themselves can fathom what an camp and martial law. 
ple interested in supplie from the Marshall Plan for Russia, exceeding ERP for Russia would have meant for When recently Professor  Ilarold 
United States? Has not Ru ulfere by far the amount t aside for West- the millions living in misery. Pre- Laski arrived from England, | irst 
more from the wv than has anv other ern Eurofe, could be put into oper- fabricated heusing could ease the un- statement to journalists, after landing 
country; Is not tl tandard of li tion. To dispell the terrible menace sanitary living conditions in industrial here, was about the ERP. “Stalin has 
in Russia far lower than in the West nging over this country and the centel ll towns, which three years made a great mistake in rejecting the 
Russia needs tl ERP, yet ti hole world, to render unnecessary after ‘the war have not nearly been Marshall Plan,” Laski declared. Did 
obvious prerequisites for e Tha the giant rearmament program, mili- built, could rapidly be rehabilitated. he really? For the Russian people, the 
sistance to the Soviet Government, ti trainin costly atomic weapon Clothing could be. made available to rejection was far worse than mis- 
s0 long as these ; ot fulfilled, all nd experimentation—there no limit the average Russian by the millions take, To the world abroad, it was new 
discussion is it to what the American people would b« The sick and invalid, doomed to end evidence of intransigeance and con- 
Either international relations can be illing to pay. What can be saved on their unproductive existence in poverty tinuing Soviet offensive. To Stalin and 
normalized nd then tremendou defense appropriations—from $8,000,- and filth, could gain a new lease on international Communism, however, it 
flood of goods can go to Ru as tl 000,000 to $12,009,000,000 a year—could life and be put back to work as addi- was a logical conclusion to draw fron 
the other natior ‘ Europe r the in a large part be used far more eon- tional manpower, compensating some- their theories and policies, a natural 
antagonism betwe« East d West uctively for the rehabilitation of a what for the heavy toll of wartime next step to take. Nothing else could 
will grow, preparat al ill country which paid the heaviest price isualties Infant mortality would have been expected. And the Russian 
continue, and no Ai can president in blood for Allied victory in the wai drop. A general relaxation, after dec- people must the costs. 
—_ ——————— Se Sere eneees ——= —=s 
7, introduces | chapter on housing by ing burnt itself in this experiment witl 
: ie quoti a want-ad clipped from a daily bureaucracy, it is to sell the: to 
\ a G fame. Pronk papel “T shot down two Jap Zeros private investors as rapidly as possible 
fo uu, Will vou help me now? I am The free enterprise system has faile 
in desperate need of a home for my to give us what we need. Through the 
By WILLIAM E. BOHN wife and two children.” From there Government we must jazz it u Bu 
in the author goes on to explain that we the danger of overdoing the 1 ing 
Stassen Looking Both Ways iin sew Rees must be avoided 
. g y think Tor a paragraph or two that you plague, As little of humaniia: re- 
AROLD STASSEN’S pe "1 ck of logic in this proceeding : ne a a See inforcement as possible. 
iT thie vienliiieel clv I can see why Republicans in Wis- Then intervenes the beautiful re- Precisely the same perfo: i 
veal ‘ fascinating than in and Nebraska voted for this membered myth of “the people's cap- repeated in the discussion o! alth 
anything on ‘ t the circu an. He is honest and earnest about italism.” Careful, Governor! You Again there is the tear-jerking liz 
Madi on Sauare G $ iis fect the things which he believe With all mu tn’t do that. Washington is a terri- tion of the failure of free enterprise 
firmly planted on t . , allop ene of his 6 feet 245 inch frame ble place. There are bureaucrats there Out of 3,070 of our counties 1,200 “have 
rapidly in opposite directions, His faith loves to argue and convince. It wa behind every piliaa Their withering absolutely no recognized hospital facil- 
that by good f rk he ill finally not the mere lure of office that led him hand will descend upon the vigorous ities.” And nice people, people, thé 
7 persuade thi ' to travel 160.000 miles over 42 state and enterprising grass-roots regions Governor knows and respects, have 
revolve 1 n le has a faith in whet he calls “peo- If you permit the people to do too been hit hard by the scarcity and high 
lainea Bi aaah i) haha: wale lias somethine like that much tor themselves through their cost of einergency medical treatment 
tunbar circle i of the cowboy who belatedly learned F leral Gor ernment, the man who shot It’s terrible. Something must be cone 
obviousl incet ut the crucifixion, He invents boy- cown two Zeros may ‘get the house But what to do without letting the 
If hi lress { ily ple and attractive phrases to for his wife and two children, but terrible bureaucrats of Washington 
ihe next four ve describe it—as if it were something something will be lost. We are never into the picture? The Murray-Wagner- 
turns out to be newly invented up in Minnesota. Ob- told exactly what. But the fate we Dingell Bill must not be passed. That 
{ t house ¢ viously he is more attractive than Taft would suffer would be worse than would put a straitjacket on physicians 
Penn | n or Dewey with their standby slogans. death, I wonder what the nemesis of and patients. But fear not. We have 
Avenue with the If I lived in Baraboo or Beatrice and tie two Zeros thought of this passage. our homeopathic prescription ady 


rearguard balco 

e may be sure 
it least, of some 
first-class entertainment 

When I talk about the 
of Governor Stassen I have no refer- 
ence to schizophrenia or any othe 
subtle psychological affliction. It is ob- 
vious from his book and his speeches 
that the man is torn between a theory 
which he learned in his youth and the 
impulses roused by the troubles which 
he sees about him in his maturity. He 
stands up manfully for the theory even 
while he is busily destroying it. And 
despite his obvious alertness, there is 
mever the least consciousness of any 





divided mind 





heard him speak in the town hall or 
the Methodist church, I probably would 
vote for him. That is, if I didn’t read 
} book (Where I Stand, by Harold 
E. Stassen; Doubleday; 205 pages; $2). 
If I read that book and had the time 
and the wit to size up the different 
paragraphs of it against one another, 
I would turn skeptic. I would remain 
convinced that Governor Stassen is one 
of the best-intentioned men in the 
country, but I would be doubtful about 
his logic and, hence, about his ability 
to make good on his promises. 

This vigorous Lochinvar out of the 
Northwest has a soft human heart. He 
sees troubles in persenalized form. He 


& me a 


The means by which the candidate 
escapes from his dilemma are worth 
examining. He is emotionally involved. 
He must say something. He cannot 
say, as old-time Republicans did, “Just 
suffer in patience; in time either you 
will die off or you will have a house.” 
He even bursts out with a confession 
that “the strong chain of our economic 
system” has “three weak links”! Then 
comes his prescription for that sinking 
feeling in the region of our housing. 
The Federal Government is to spend 
$1,000,000,000 a year to build some 
5,000,000 homes in 10 vears. But, hav- 





Let us appropriate federal funds “fo! 
the expansion of hospital facilities for 
areas having an insufficient number 0! 
beds.” Then let the hospitals and the 
medical care of the population be run 
by private. self-perpetuating corpora- 
tions. The fearsome central govern- 
ment gives the money and then keeps 
hands off. It’s all right for the people 
to pay, but they must not control. 

This man sees our ills, but is afraid 
of the cure. What he would actually 
do as president—if, let us say, he raf 
into a full-sized depression—would be 
worth watching. He might follow his 
emotions. Or he might stick to his 
inherited formula. 


—— 
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Washington. 


HE sudden death of ioslation- 
T= as a force in American 

politics is somehow escaping 
the notice it deserves. There should 
be a gay and elaborate funeral. The 
primary elections in Wisconsin and 
Nebraska, both strongholds of the 
isolationist thinking that tied Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s hands for so long 
while he was trying to get ready 
to stop the Nazis and later slowed 
down President Truman’s effort to 
cope with the Communists, marked 
the end. These elections were called 
victories for Harold Stassen over his 
assorted rivals for the Republican 
Presidential nomination; actually 
they were much more important 
than this. 

The real significance of the voting 
in those two states was not lost on 
Congress, whose members’ keep 
their ears close to the ground in 
this election year. They saw what 
it meant and comported themselves 
accordingly. Thus the remarkable 
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By Kenneth G. Crawford 


Author of The Pressure Boys and Report on North Africa 


strong enougn in itself to stop such 
measures as ERP, it was always a 
menace because it was invariable 
and sometimes could pick up allies. 
Often the isolationists plus the econ- 
omizers came close to commanding 
a majority. The Administration was 
forced to trim iis sails to this po- 
tential wind. Sometimes, as,in the 
ease of Universai Military Training, 
the ,isolationist; boi 1 ad up Admin- 
istration proposals in co rmittee and 
made the cork stck he ause they 
commanded majorit’ su pot 


oe x 


Ix recent montis tis is }:tarvi ts 
have become a curious crow !. Man- 
of them went junketing to Europe 
last summer and came bac con- 
vineed that Russian Communisn 
had become the same kind of tweat 
to America that German 
once was. But they were afraid 
that their constituents out in te 
middle of the country didn’t yet 
realize this—that votes for multi- 





razisn 


soul-searching and less pol!-taking 
but more voting for 
cesigned to restrain totalitarianism. 
The Republica and Democratic 
parties can be expected to present a 
united front on matters of foreign 
policy and defense. What untii now 
has been an uncertain bi-partisan- 
ship, which has been held together 
by a few strong men like Vanden- 
berg in the Senate and Eaton in the 
House, will become a solid non- 
partisanship. 

This will have the salutary cffect 
of isolating the Communists, fellow- 
travelers and Wallaceites, The isola- 
tionists never have been sympa- 
thetic with Communists. Most of 
them are from the Middle West and 
some of them are products of the 
La Follette kind of 
radicalism, but none of them stands 
on a totalitarian base. Yet they have 
sometimes fallen for artfully dis- 
guised Communist arguments, just 
as they fell for native Nazi propa- 


grass-roots 


mec asures, 


TANNA CLANUULEE ge 


The Fading of Isolationism 


Pepper’s and a stray—Langer of 
North Dakota—for his ° resolution 
that the Wallace forcign policy be 
substituted for ERP. But the Wis- 
consin and Nebraska voting. prob- 
ably straightened out Langer and is 
likely to have a sobering effect even 
on Pepper, who isn’t as Red as he 
used to be even though his Florida 
electorate won't catch up w:ti him 
for several more years. 

School is almost out for the 
curious united front that included 
the Chicago Tribune, the pacifists 
and the Communists. None of them, 
individually or 
swim 


collectively, can 
upstream against the con- 
science of America—against the fact 
of human slavery under the ham- 
mer and sickle. Just as America 
could not be content in the same 
world with the Hitler crematoriums, 
so it cannot live in good conscience 
in the same world with the ¢lave 
labor camps described in Tell the 
West. The American politician who 





the count of votes 


and Nebraska. 


York. 


mated that 
about one-third of the 
Congress. On any 


votes 


issue 





vote of 343 to 3 in the House for 
immediate enlargement of the air 
force to 75 groups. Such unanimity 
would have been impossible before 
in Wisconsin 
There was nice 
symbolism, moreover, in the iden- 
tity of the three dissenters—Mare- 
antonio, Isacson and Powell of New 


Until recently it has been esti- 
isolationists controlied 


involving 
aid to Europe, rearmament or any 
variety of legislation aimed at help- 
ing the rest of the world resist ex- 
panding Russian Communism, this 
hard core of isolationism could be 
counted upon to oppose. While not 


ganda on occasion before the last 
war. By attaching themselves to the 
isolationists, the Communists have 
made it appear that America is 
divided and that they wicld great 
restraints and vote their convic- influence. At least, they have made 
tions. Others played it both ways it appear so abroad. 
by supporting amendments to cut ” * . 
down relief appropriations but then 
voting for the appropriations on 
final roll calls. Many voted the way 
they thought their 
wanted them to vote. 
Now the air has bcen c!cared and 
the isolationist bloc has all but 
faded away. It is unlikely that it 
will ever get back the vitality it had 
at the time it came within one vote 


billion dollar foreign aid bills and 
for peacetime conscription would b2 
politically fatal. Some of them were 
brave enough to disregard political 


Hencerorru the Communists 
and theic friends will stand naked 
When they stand for Russian ap- 
peasement in the Congress of the 
United States. In the House they 
can count on the same three who 
voted for “peace” and against more 
air power. In the Senate they wll 
command the vote of Wallace’s run- 


constituents 


of beating a conscription bill in the ning mate, Taylor, or, at. most, 
House just before Pearl Harbor. Taylor and Pepper. On a _ recent 
From now on there will be less occasion Taylor got his own vote, 


tries it, however elaborate his wind- 
up and tricky his curves, will soon 
find himself in the showers. 


Stassen may not win the Repub- 
lican nomination and_ probably 
shouldn’t. But the country owes him 
something for proving, beyond 
doubt, that isolationism is no longer 
a political asset in the formerly 
isolationist Middle West. He won in 
Nebraska and Wisconsin partly be- 
cause he talked straight on tie for- 
eign issues while Dewey was codg- 
ing, Taft was bcing half-hea:ted 
and MacArthur was playing footie 
with the Chicago Tribune. Stassen 
has demonstrated that a Presidential 
candidate needn't temporise this 
vear either with the Communists or 
their Wallaceite Fifth Column. 
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A Third Labor Federation? 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Close 0b- 
W ecrvess of the labor movement 

this week were watching for 
ihe first signs of a possible third labor 
federation. Although many have pre- 
licted such a move on the part of 
John L. Lewis, not until recently have 
onditions ripened to an extent that 
wich action could have evén the glim- 
mer of a chance. Interestingly enough, 
it took a combination of developments 
in international politics and domestic 
labor legislation to make a_ possible 
third labor federation anything more 
than an idea which could be attributed 
‘to the overpowering ego of John L. 


Lewis. 





hat such a labor federation would 
labor 





a group of unions and 


faders whose attitudes and policies 
te divergent and sometimes contra- 
ictory no reason for believing that 
third labor federation is impossible. 
fox the saying that “politics makes 


is nowhere truer 





ng bed-fellows” 





nin the labor movement. Basically 


fanother labor federation does come 
nto being, it will arise because it will 
lay a useful role—albcit a different 
‘—for each constituent. 





To the “left-wing” CIO unions—the 
Hectrical Workers, the Fur Workers, 
ne Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
amd the others—and the Communists 
with which they are infested, a third 
federation would offer a new base of 
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By David Constable 
New Leader Washington Bureau 


operations from which they could once 
again embark on a campaign for con- 
trol of the legitimate labor movement. 

To the Communists, and their candi- 
date Henry Wallace, such a federation 
would provide the needed window- L. 
dressing of “labor support’ which un- 
til this time Wallace has not been able 
to manufacture. This factor cannot be 


does come into being, it will need more 
than the allegiance of CIO “left-wing” 
unions, if it is to pose as more than a 
Communist front organization. 
This factor may finally present John 
Lewis with the opportunity for 
whieh he has seemingly becn waiting. 
Despite the activities of District 50 of 
the Mine Workers, Lewis does not now 


overlooked since the national CIO possess even the nucleus of a third 
headquarters will apparently take an labor federation within the UMWA. 
increasingly firmer stand on CIO offi- An alliance between the Communists 


cials who oppose the Marshall Plan or 
support Wallace’s candidacy. 
However, if a third labor movement 


and Lewis is certainly not impossible 
as the early history of the CIO indi- 
cates. Such an alliance would give the 





BEFORE THE SENTENCE 
John L. Lewis ignores the confusion around him as two small girls try to 
take his picture at a Presidential fact-finding boord hearing on the soft 
coal walkout. Lewis told the board that the walkout represented individual 
acts of resentment by 400,000 miners when they found they had been 
betrayed by the operators in the disposal of their pension fund. 








new labor federation a national figure 
in a place of leadership, a national 
figure whose experience and Strategy 
would be quickly welcomed, despite 
his denunciation of Communism. 
Since such an alliance woulda rep= 
resent a marriage of convenience, it 
would be strange indeed if other likely 
candidates. were not considered. Two 
likely candidates could present them~ 
selves, both, interestingly enough, the 
recipients of recent accolades from the 
Daily Worker. Of course, neither Presi- 
dent Randolph of the ITU nor Presi<- 
dent Petrillo of ‘the Musicians Union 
is a Communist, but both have rea~ 
sons to fight bitterly against the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The ITU has just suf- 
feted a significant setback in its cam- 
paign of 
shop 


defiance against the closed 
prohibition in the new labor 
legislation, while the Musicians Union 
recently contract with. the 
radio networks in which virtually none 
of the union demands were achieved, 
In both instances it is clear that the 
Taft-Hartley Act has curbed the 
effectiveness of these two unions which 
are dominant in their industries, and 
which to a considerable extent had 
succeeded in imposing union by-laws 
as conditions of work in their indus« 
tries, Lewis’ attitude towards the Taft- 
Hartley Act is merely an added bit 
of cement which-.could bind these 
unions and their leaders into a still 
more compact group, 
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thousands of Dane ind Norwegians to re 

ard the Communists as good and reliable 
fellow citizens. In both countries there were 
negotiations looking toward the union of the 


Social Democrats and Communists. 


The powerful position in which Russia 


ended the war naturally had an important 
influence. The Social Democrats, being re- 
sponsible for the foreign relations of their 


governments, were eager to show their good 














































inclinations toward such an overpowering 


neighbor. On this account there was a 
tendency to restrain any criticism of Russian 
policy even when the USSR was violently 
suppressing neighboring Baltic nations. There 
and the 


were also’ illusions about Poland 


other border nations taken over by Russia. 
Articles were written seeking to encourage 
the hope that these countries would develop 


in a sound democratic Socialist direction. 


The aggressive Moscow 


and its 


foreign policy of 
uncritical acceptance by the Scandi- 
navian Communists gradually destroyed the 
which had been built up. The pro- 


fetters on the Social 


picture 
fressive clamping of 
Democratic parties of Eastern Europe opened 
the eves of all who were willing to see. The 
murder of Petkov and the establishment of 
the Cominform gave public opinion another 
throttling 
of Czechoslovak democracy and the 
Finland 
effect. By this time Scandi- 
navian Social Democrats were shocked into 


shove in the same direction. The 


moves 
agaist 


neighboring produced an 


even greater 


a virtual reversal of their previous attitude 
Communism. A 
Communist 


toward mounting  anti- 
flooded 


Norway and Sweden. 


wave over Denmark, 


This opposition is strongest in Denmark. 
The Danish Prime Minister and leader of 
the Social Democratic Party, Hans Hedtoft, 
has within: recent weeks spoken - sharply 
against the domestic Communists on various 
oecasions. He urged the trade unionists to 
clean them out of their organizations. Simul- 
taneously there has been a general wave of 
resignation from the Communist Party. At 
the same time the Association which grew 
Fritt Den- 
mark, to which Communists naturally be- 
longed, 


out of the Resistance movement, 





adopted resolutions strongly con- 
demning.the taking over of Czechoslovakia. 
Many 


world 





leaders prominent inthe cultural 
withdrew from the 
Soviet Union. The Danish 


press, led by the Government 







Friends of the 
Social Demo- 
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paper, 















Demokraten, is’ earrying on ystematic 
campaign against the Communists. In this 
effort the internal weaknesses of the Soviet 


Fatherland: are- not neglected. 
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Lewis in Ti “ye Milwaulsee Journal 
N sn alee a 8 ti the Communists is the Social Democratic 
JAY is not far behind in her reaction ie : , 
ORWA - The Social D ti youth organization .(100,000 members). It has 
rece events. The Socia emocratic % 
to ‘recent — } ieli : ; declared: “Social Democracy must carry on 
?rime Minister, E. Gerhardson, has deliverec : : 
Prime Min “ : dd ‘ : ne ao oe a relentless struggle against Communism. 
several public addresses in which he drew ‘ : 
several p é ~ is It is our duty to make clear to the people of 
a sharp line between Communism and 5So- s tic. 
_ . k "7 -d Sweden that approval of our domestic C 
‘ialism. “It is reassuring to know, he saic , : - u 
_ : > he S li munists involves approval of ruthless dic- 
“ece y, “the here are in the Scandinavian : ‘i 
recently, “that there Fi ” tatorship. There can no longer be any ques- 
Social Democratic parties no Fierlingers to <p» ae 
ne Sm ; ” ws tion of collaboration with Communists. Those 
plot betrayal.” He even went further than ; Spars te . "ea 
. sexyare who reject the principles of freedom and 
this and made the significant statement that ; ™ 
; N ; democracy must be kept outside the trade §f, 
] case of attack “the Norwegian people re “ : , 1 
otiewsgaite ‘ ~ aap, union movement.” Swedish young people fh) 
would prove that they love freedom and ee See 
: are, finally, called upon “to stand watch for fu 


democracy more than peace by fighting to 
The chairman of the Feder- 
Nordahl, 


same effect and called upon the workers .of 


preserve them.” 
ation of Labor, C. spoke to the 
all crafts to observe a “minute of silence” 
in memory of the tragedy at Prague. The 
well-known Socialist poet, Arnolf Oeverland, 
attacked the Russian dictatorship in a series 
of addresses and called upon the 14,000,000 
Scandinavians to be prepared to support the 
western powers in the effort to halt Soviet 
expansion. Numerous mass meetings have 
adopted resolutions expressing similar ideas. 
As in Denmark, there is evident a movement 
out of the Communist Party. Prominent 
party leaders and city officials elected as 
Communists are resigning. In some regions 
this movement has gone so far that the.Com- 
munist groups have been ‘disbanded. 
u% 3 8 

N this crisis the Swedish Social Democrats 
have acted with genuine northern calm, but 
they, too, have taken a stand against any 
sort of cooperation with Communists. The 
Prime Minister and chairman of the party, 
Tage Erlander, declared in a public address 
that the Communists “have taken a position 
outside of democratig society.” 
on they will, 


From now 
in his opinion, be regarded as 
unreliable from the national point of view. 
He declared: to Swedish workers: 
the fight for 


“Today 
freedom and national 
fight 


Communists.” More than once he stressed 


inde- 
pendence involves the against the 
the idea that Sweden loves freedom 
than peace. 


more 


Especially energetic in the struggle agaist 


the eternal values of northern Die tai 
The secretary of the Social Democratic 
Party, Sven Anderson, has just written a 
sharply worded pamphlet 
munists. 





against the C 

During April the party is carrving 
on a general campaign to enlighten the 

try with regard to the nature of Communism fie 
and Russian expansionism. In all recent fhe 
trade union elections there has been a oss 
of Communist votes. The Socialist member 
of Parliament and writer, Ture Nerman. has 
published an article in the trade union daily, 
Afton-Tidningen, in which he describes the 
35,000 fanatical Swedish Communists as the fF 
“new fifth column.” 





Russian. aggression, 1 
It is high 
time to oppose it with all our energy—lse. F 
we shall lose our ancient freedom. With the 
Russians. one must speak sharply, for thal 
is the only sort of speech which they respect. 
Scandinavia, he added, must stand united 
with Great Britain. 


his view, is steadily advancing. 





The most significant common demons‘ta 


tion of the unity of the three Scandinavian 


countries against the Communist dange! 


was a great mass meeting held in Stockholm 
on March 18, addressed by the three Prime 
Ministers—Erlander, Gerhardsen and Het 
toft. It was a historic occasion when the three 


heads of Government—and, too, the leadeis 





of: the threes Social Democratic parties- 
spoke from the- same platform in pertet 
unity to express the readiness of 


countries and their parties.to take up. ‘3% 


struggle for democracy and against Com 


munist aggression. 
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nm. oa If instead 

7 cused the 
daily, ‘Biovosti of 
es the fivords’ “a 
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united #Rproduce 
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Mplete tr: 
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navian 
and again, | 


Leader 
jave an edito: 
man’s Slander 
xcuse me oO! 
Vechernay 

scribing tt 
ninor ni 
ve foun 
in 
te an 


mu had re 


falsifying by 


tally familiar 


or Commun 


Wetter to ' 


yur issue of February, 
lying to my article, “The 
%§ the Children,” in The 
for December 27, you 
ial entitled “Max East- 
Exposed.” In this you 
falsifying a citation from 
skva for April 19, 1935, 
sentencing to death of 
Leppe in Moscow. You 
issue of Vechernaya 
American Russian In- 

le a -photostat of it 
Leppe is mot therein 
inor. You leave the 


at I read that pape 


( 1 nor’ \! 
the t t On the 
] 
{ i 1iVi- 
ation 
u no U ctl 
It \ har 
{ eon quotation 


at the New York 


or the Columbia Li- 
Library of Congres I 
ige of which you pre- 
I quoted the passag 
ym Posledniya Novosti. 
1 it as having been 


cherrnaya Moskva. I 


explicitly in making 
My reference reads as 
April 
nted in Paul Miliukov’s 
‘osti, April 24, 1935.” 


said “condensed” or 


rernaya Moskva, 


instead of reprinted, 


in unimportant error which 


understand who sees how 
is presented.) 
‘ file of the Parisian news- 
ya Novosti is available 
vou no doubt ascertained 
ss of my quotation from 
At least you could have 
vou would have done so 
me of falsification if 
pect for the ethics of 
troversy, or for the stand- 


le conduct in general. 


“ao 
of accusing me, you had 

editors of Posledniya 
inscrting the 


nor” before the name of 


fppe in condensing the dispatch from 


‘foskva, vou could not be 
trickery. But 


ve- exposed your igno- 


Cishonest 
issian affairs and termi- 
the fact that Leppe was 
lainly stated for those 
vith Soviet Russia to- 
ry passage which you 
photostat,; and of which 


iat you call a “literal and 


nsla‘ion.” Leppe, 
s, “escaped from the La- 
of the Narkomvnudel.” 
eppe “was. caught by the 


yout 


danger ard of tt ad 

: “ard of the local labor commune” of 
kholm BBolshay rT, . . 
sAevo. The word which, in your 
Prime #rshipful ignorance, you translate 
Hed- “bor commune” is trudkommuna, 
ree Ml trudkommuna is the universally 
"rent. designation of the various 
‘ers amine = « P 

eace MpS for the “labor re-education of 
ties— #'™nal minors” (trudovoye pere- 


fect ME Pitania maloletnykh prestupnikov). 


he _— 
.. are a great many of these camps, 
tick began as an idealistic effort to 


} < pe with 
Conte HPMelterless o 










HL. 24, 


the enormous 


hordes of 
rphans in the USSR, and 


Name trudkommuna is not used 
or any other institution.. The famous 
le: film Putyovka V Zhizn (“Pass-- 
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ho Slandered Whom? 


By Max Eastman 


port to Life”), which depicts the de- 
velopment of a boy thief in a trud- 
kommuna, could have told vou this. 
Also the book Bolshevtsi by Maxim 
Gorki and others, which you will find 
in the New York Public Library, and 
which has the subtitle Essays on the 


history of the trudkommuna of the 


NKVD, Bolshevo, named in honor of 
G. G, Yagoda. This was the first and 
is the largest and most famous of these 
camps for juvenile delinquenis — the 


very one whose guards arrested the 


escaped juvenile delinquent Leppe, 
according to your photostat. 
see that Posledniya Novosti 


merely 


Thus you 
inserted the 


n order to make clear to less:informed 


words “a minor” 


readers what was plain cn the face 


f the dispatch to these familiar with 


Soviet Rus today. 


in view of these facts, I think that 


bound to publish in 


vou are in honcer 
vour paper: 
1—An 


readers of the fact that my 


acknowledgment to your 
citation 
was from Posledniya Novosti, not from 


Vechernaya Moskva: 
9__A 


was faithful and my reference to my 


Statement that my quotation 
source conscientiously given; 

3—A retraction of the charge against 
me of falsifying the quotation; 

4—An acknowledgment that a minor 
was condemned to death in Moscow 
twelve days after the adoption of the 
lecree extending the death penalty to 
minors; 


( 


5—An acknowledgment that this 
death sentence imposed upon a minor 
was made known to the public by 
Vechernaya Moskva, the official organ 
of the Moscow Soviet. 

If you were interested in the real 
facts about Soviet Russia, you would 
also, now that your ignorance in the 
matter of Leppe has been exposed, go 
ahead and see if you can refute the 
other evidence of a Purge of the Chil- 
dren presented in my article in The 
New Leader. The report of Leppe’s 
execution was far less devastating 
preof of the cruel use to which this 
law was put than my quotations from 
Harold Denny’s dispatches in the New 
York Times for February 26, 27, and 
March 1 and 2, 1939. About that you 
say nothing. Indeed, your deceitful 
slander against me, combined with your 
ignorance, enabled you to fill three- 
quarters of a without making 
any reply whatever to my painstaking 
study of all the facts relating to this 
decree. In that direction you. make 
only two feeble gestures. You say that 
“the whole argument is rather ridicu- 
because the death penalty has 
now been abolished for adults and 
minors alike in the USSR. As though 
twent-five years at hard labor in a 
concentration camp, where the average 
life-expectancy is five years, were a 


page 


lous” 


mitigation of the death penalty! It is 
an increase in the supply of slave 
labor, ° 

Your other gesture is still more 


disastrous to yourself. You admit (at 
last) that the decree of 1935 “did state 
that minors of twelve years of age 
and older apprehended stealing, com- 
mitting murder or attempts at mur- 
der ... should be brought before the 
Criminal Courts and ‘held subject to 
all measures of criminal punishment.’ ” 
This is.a confession of the falsity of 


your previous statement, in the issue 
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The “objectivity” of the Communist press is well illustrated by the 
headline reproduced here, and the accompanying story from John Gates, 


Daily Worker correspondent in Rome. E 
cation of the news; is it to build up a justification of a Communist coup: 


of August, 1941, which I quote: “All 
that this decree provides is that minors 
of twelve and over found stealing or 
committing yiolence, inflicting bodily 
harm, attempting murder or commit- 
ting murder, were to be brought be- 
fore the Criminal Courts, where proper 
punishment may be applied to them.” 

You now declare that this previous 
statement was not meant to be a quo- 
tation of the decree, but only “the 
writer’s interpretation of how the 
decree worked.” 

I’ wonder to what species the “writer” 
belongs who, im stating his interpre- 
tation of how a decree works, begins 
with the phrase: “All that this decree 
provides is...” 

Having now admitted that the decree 
says what it says, and that the account 
of it you invented and have stuck to 
for six years was false, you adopt a 
truly audacious line @f defense. You 


An Editorial— 


LAPUA UUAUOUUOUUA EAA 


THN 


Unie Europe and other parts 
of the world, the United States has 
been almost free of political assas- 
sination, This is a tradition that 
must never be allowed, even for a 
single case—however obscure, to be 
broken. :The truth is that there are 
no “insignificant” assassinations. 
Each case is a test of the Whole 
fabric of our political liberties, and 
the strength of our political democ- 
racy. It is therefore gratifying to 
reflect on how relatively free from 
such dastardly deeds the United 
States has been, It also makes more 
shocking the attempt on the life of 
Walter Reuther, the vigorous, young 
progressive president of the CIO 
United Automobile Workers. 


IUUAUAUANAAAAUGAEANOAADAAOOAANPOOOOOT OU DAH 
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This vile deed must not be allowed 
to go unpunished! The would-be 
assassins must be brought to justice. 
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The Shocking Assassination 
Attempt 


coperate to the extent to clear up 
this criine: and: to demonstrate that 
maximum. aetions of this sort wilk 
never be permitted in America. 


law-enforcement bodies. must — to justice. 


HOMO LEYHUUEPUS PTAA TOHRU ULLAOATLLAAAUTG EN T UTTR 


What is the motive of this falsifi- 


assert that the purpose of this savage 
decree against children was to facili- 
tate the apprehension of adults! 

“Numerous authorities in the USSR 
have repeatedly pointed out,” you say, 
that “the purpose of this decree -was 
to enable the courts to apprehend the 
adults who in practically all criminal 
cases involving minors were found to 
be the instigators.” 

In reply to this, I ask you to give me 
a reference to those authorities—to any 
authority in the USSR who has pointed 
this out. I will check your reference, 
and in case I find it correct, I will 
publicly acknowledge my mistake in 
asserting that “there was never within 
the Soviet Union any attempt erther 
to modify the meaning of the decree 
of April 7, 1935, or to soften its inter- 
pretation.” To this I expect an answer, 

Yours sincerely, 
(signed) MAX EASTMAN. 






















It is shocking further to note that 
the last two cases of political assas- 
sination in América have not yet 
been solved. The first is the case of 
the murdered anti-Stalinist, anti- 
Fascist leader, Carlo Tresca, mur- 
dered on Fifth Avenue, a stone’s 
throw from The New Leader office. 
The other case is that of Scottorig- 
gio, the murdered Republican elec- 
tion worker who lost his life on 
election day. 

All of these crimes must be 
solved. In lieu of the facts regard- 
ing the murderers and. Reuther’s 
would-be murderer, we are not ad- 
vancing any guesses. But whoever 
is involved, they must be brought 














The U.S. Economy: 





MERICA today, with k than 
A seven percent of the world 
population, produces and con- 
fsumes close to one-third of the world’ 
total output of goods and services. The 
average American consumer lives at a 
standard of living four or five times 
higher than the average of the more 
than two billion consumers in the 
world 

This would be easy to understand if 
the United States possessed a dispro- 
portionately large share of the world’s 
Jand area and natural resources. But 
this is not true. With seven percent 
of the world’s population, we occupy 
Jess than seven percent of the world’s 
area. We are blessed with vast quan- 
tities of coal and other sources ol 
power, as well as with a wide variety 
of other minerals. Just before the war 
we produced more than we needed 
and exported the surplus of sulphur, 
phosphate, copper, coal, petrolium, lead 
and a few other minerals. 

But we had to import iron ore, zine, 
mica, bauxite, mercury, tin, nickel, 
graphite, asbestos and a dozen othe 
essential minerals. On the whole, we 
probably control within our own bor- 
ders something like seven percent of 
the world’s resources—no more than 
our proportionate share in terms of our 
population and land area. 


America’s economic supremacy can- 


not be explained imply in terms 
of favorable climate, fertile land and 
abundant natural resource The ex- 
planation of why we have been abl 
to produce nearly one-third of the 
world good ith onl one-fifteenth 
of the world an-power, land area 
and natural resource reflects the fact 


that we have been able 
human effort an 
ciently in converting our virgin re- 


to apply 


ingenuity more effi- 
sources into useful products. Our labor 
productivity, or output per man-hour, 
is today far higher, and has increased 
much more rapidly over the past 
century, than anywhere else in the 
world. 

Almost a century ago—in 1850—we 
had a_ population of 23,000,000, of 
whom more than _ 7,000,000 were 
workers. They worked long hours 
on the average more than seventy 
hours per week, so that the total 


Thereafter he became a professor at the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
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CORPORATION PROFITS AT PEAK 
(Billions of Dollars After Taxes) 





“labor input” during the year was 
about 27,000,000 man-hours. The total 
net output of goods and _ services, 
measured by national income in to- 
day’s prices, was a little more than 
$7,000,000,000. This amounted to an 
average of about $300 per capita for 
the year 1850. The average worker 
(including rich and poor, farmer and 
city worker) in 1859 brought home 
about $19 in his weekly pay envelope, 
in terms of what he could Luy at to- 
day's prices. 

In 1944 population had increased to 
138,000,609 (or almost six times the 
1850 total); the number of workers 
had increased to more than 63,000,009 
(eight and a half times the number in 
1850); but average weekly hcurs had 
dropped to less than 47 (or by more 
than a third) 

The total net output of goods and 
ervices in 1944 amounted to about 
$215,000,000,000, or 29 times the amount 

e produced and consumed in 1850. 
This amounted to a per capita average 
of nearly $1,560 for 1944, or over five 
times the average for 1850. The average 
weekly pay envelope was $65, or more 
than three times what it was in 1850. 


% 


Tus amazing achievement far sur- 
passes the record of any other great 
nation in any similar period through- 
out human history. In less than a 
century, Americans had multiplied our 
total output of goods and services 29 
times. If our labor force had increased 
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E James Frederic Dewhurst served as a captain of calvary in World War I. 
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National Planning Association. 








merce at the University of Pennsylvania. Concurrently he held various other 
positions. From 1923 to 1928 he was chief of the statistical division of the 
Federal Reserve Board of Philadelphia. 
of Economic Research of the US Department of Commerce. Three years later 
he became economist for the American Iron and Steel Institute. From 1935 
to 1937 he was director of the committee on social security of the Social Science 
Research Council. He was also a member of the Committee on Government 
Statistics and Information Services in Washington, D. C. Since 1936, he has 
been economist and director of research for the Twentieth Century Fund- In 
1943, this institution mobilized a siaff of 26 experts, headed by Dewhurst, 
to survey the productive capacities and human and social needs of America 
The result was an 812-page book, entitled “America’s Needs and Resources.” 
Dewhurst is also the author of “University Education for Business” (with 
J. H. S. Bossard); “Does Distribution Cost Too Much (with P. W. Stewart), and 
of numerous techmical monographs and reports. He holds membership in the 
American Economic Association, in the Academy of Political Science, and the 
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Chart from AFL publication, Labor's Monthly Survey. Source of the figures is the 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


comparably, such an increase in pro- 
duction would be what we would ex- 
pect. But our labor force in 1944 was 
only eight and a half times as large 
as in 1850. 

Taking into account both the larger 
working force and the shorter work- 
week, our “labor input” in 1944, or 
total man-hours worked during the 
year, was only five and a half times 
what it was in 1850. It is obvious that 
the only way to produce 29 times the 
amount of goods and services with 
only five and a half times the amount 
of human effort was by over a five- 
fold increase in productivity per man- 
hour. 

Productivity, whether for an indi- 
vidual plant or farm or for the 
economy as a whole, can be most con- 
veniently measured in terms of out- 
put per man-hour. But it is due 
fundamentally to the role of the ma- 
chine. 

The skill of the individual worker— 
and even the managerial efficiency of 
the individual enterprise—have been 
minor elements in the steep upward 
trend of American productivity over 
the past several decades. The most 
energetic and skillful shoemaker work- 
ing long hours with the hand tools of 
a century ago could not remotely 
approach the productivity of today’s 
semi-skilled operative, working with 
the aid of automatic power-driven 
machinery. The fabulous increase in 
output per man-hour in the United 
States over the past century has been 
achieved not by working harder or 
more skillfully, but by constantly de- 
vising new and better machinery to 
augment human effort through the use 
of vast amounts of inanimate energy. 

It is hard to realize today how 
recently we in the United States left 
the horse-and-buggy age and entered 
the power age. Even by the turn of 
the century—less than 50 years ago— 
we were still getting more work out 
of animals and men than out of coal, 
oil and water power, 

Today more than 90 percent of the 
work of making and distributing the 
nation’s goods and services is being 
done by machines powered by minerals 
—coal, oil, gas and water power. This 
is a complete reversal of the situation 
before the Civil War, when 90 percent 
of the productive work of the country 
was done by animal power and human 
effort. 


Tis most significant dcvelopmag 
during the past century, how 
been the tremendous _increasa }, 
the harnessing of mineral increase 
in the harnessing of mineral energy 
to supplement and vastly multiply the 
work performed by human beings, In 
a single day in New York the Consolj. 
dated Edison System delivers enough 
electricity to do the work of 3,000,099 
horses or 30,000,009 men—half as man; 
work animals or four times as many 
men as were working in the entire 
nation in 1850. In fact, the entip 
work-energy output from fuels, aj. 
mals, and human beings combing 
for the entire nation in that yey 
was no greater than the annual amoyy 
of electric energy delivered by th 
Consolidated system alone today. Fo 
the nation as a whole we use about 
100 times as much inanimate energy 
today as we did a century ago—wh h 
goes far to expiain the fact that, with 
only five and a half times as much 
human labor, our output of gocds ani 
seTvices was 29 times as large. 


Cver, has 


Nas 









What of the Future? 


Ir is possible on the basis of pas 
experience to estimate what the Amer. 
ican people will be able to produce 
and consume under more normal con- 
ditions of high-level activity and en- 
ployment in the 1950-1960 decade, 


Barring the calamity of an atomic 
war, it appears now ‘that population 
will increase more rapidly than could 
have been expected even two or thre 
years ago. Our estimates were that totd 
population, which was 132,000,000 in 
1940, will be over 145,000,000 in 1950 and 
155,000,000 in 1960. Urban population 
will continue to grow more rapidly 
than population as a whole, while the 
number of people living on farms wil 
show an actual decline from 30,000,00 
in 1940 to 29,000,000 in 1950 and t 
28,000,000 in 1960. The average age of 
the population will continue to in 
crease, with the number of person 
over 60 increasing by 50 percent by 
1960; and in the 1950 decade, for th 
first time in our history, there will k 
more females than males. 

With the growth of population wil 
come a further expansion of the labor 
force—from 54,000,009 in 1940 to @ 
least 60,000,000 in 1250 and to nearl 
65,000,000 in 1960. The long-term down 
trend in working hours, which de 
clined from around 70 hours per week 
in 1850 to 43 hours in 1940 and roe 
during the war to a peak of mor 
than 48 hours, will probably continue 
Our estimate is that the average 
for agricultural and non-agriculturd 
workers combined will be about 4 
hours per week in 1950, and less that 
38 in 1960. 

Assuming a “normal” volume of Ul 
employment of about five percent of 
the labor force, our total annual lab 
input will amount to 121,000,000,00 
man-hours in 1950, compared with 
105,000,000,000 in 1940—and more that 
150,000,000,000 at the peak of the Ww 
in 1944. These projections are col 
servative, and to the extent that the 
are in error, they may understate 
future labor capacity by not more that 
ten percent. 









How much will productivity, or ou 
put per man-hour, increase over tl 
next decade? Over the past centul 
we have increased labor productivill 
for the economy as a whole at # 
average of about 18 percent per decaéé 
and during the past two or th® 
decades, at a considerably higher m# 
If we maintain the 18 percent avera% 
our gross national product in ! 
will amount to about $220,000,000,00- 
about $30,000,000,000 less than in 1% 
when we were working under fore 
draft at close to the limits of # 
capacity, and even five percent less 
than we produced under the supe 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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AYOR WILLIAM O’DWYER 
M is portrayed as the champion 
of the 5-cent fare, reluctantly 
forced by the desperate needs of the 
city to surrender to the inevitable. The 
history of this controversy proves that 
this is not quite true. 
Whenever the City of New York is 
in need of additional funds, there is 
agitation for an increase of the fare 
on the city-owned transit system and 
privately-owned buses—and that oc- 
curs every year. This year there are 
more than ever before who are re- 
signed to an increased fare. And the 
pressure that has becn exerted on 
every mayor during this generation 
has been exerted on Mavor O’Dwyer. 
O’Dwver resisted this 
sucdenly announced 
a public hearing in February, 1947, on 
“Will a 10-cent fare 
solve the financial 
city?” It should be obvious that a 
10-cent or a 50-cent fare could not 


For a year 
pressure, Then he 


the question: 


problems of the 


solve all the financial problems of 
the world’s largest metropolis, whose 
budge: is greater than that of many 
LaGuardia 


raised the suspicicn that this hearing 


small nations. Former Mayor 


was a maneuver that might mean a 
doubie-cross, the beginning of a 
shrewd scheme to put across the fare 


increase. 

At the hearings O’Dwyer seemed 
adamant against the fare boost and 
was applauded by those who opposed 
it. To those who favored a self-sus- 
taining subway system he asked if 
they favored a self-sustaining Police 
Department. The effects of an increase 
on the city’s finances, on the working 
people, on the real estate interests, 
were fully covered. At the close of the 
hearings O’Dwyer stated over the radio 
that “The real burden of an increased 
fare would fall on those who can least 
afford to pay it.” He said that “the 
real estate interests this year con- 
tributed $21,000,000 less to the cost of 
municipal government than in 1936”; 
that they seek to shift the growing 
costs of government to the low-income 
brackets. He insisted that the fare 
rise should be taken to the people by 
referendum, 

A few months later the mayor was 
not talking the same language. He 
was saying that the 5-cent fare is 
“uneconomical, cowardly, cruel and 
politically dishonest,” and based on an 
“outmoded tradition.” 





Louis P. Goldberg is a Liberal 
Party member of the New York 
City Council. He is State chairman 
of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion. During a long career as a 
champion of the people he has 
served as aitorney for numerous 
frade unions. He is author of 
“Lawless Judges.” 

Though this article deals speci- 
fically with the problem of trans- 
Porfation in New York City, it is 
a national issue: every city faces 
the same cuestion. In most of them 
the solution has been to raise fares 
to meet financ’al deficits. Not only 
transportation :s involved, but edu- 
Cation, healih and other social serv- 
ices, and everywhere one part of 
the soluiion should be State and 
Federal aid, without which our 
schoels will continue to deteriorate- 
What has happened in the world’s 
largest metropolis can happen na- 
tionally—especially if Tom Dewey 
is elected President. 
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What Is a Subway Ride Worth? 


By Louis P. Goldberg 


Before the 1947 hearings the late 
Fiorella LaGuardia had predicted: “It 
may well be that the whole question 
will be shifted to Albany, with upstate 
legislators slapping the increased fare 
on the people of the City of New York, 
after a sham, battle with city repre- 
sentatives. Lookout for that!” 

But not even a sham batile was 
staged. In the war against the strap- 
hangers, the mayor surrendered with- 
out a fight. 


On June ll, 
transportation answered O’Dwyer’s 
query on how much of ‘an increase 
would mect the operating deficit: 7 or 
8 cents would do it. The mayor sent 
this recommendation to his Committes 
on Administration, indicating his be- 
lief that operating expenses should be 
met by an increase in fare. The com- 
mittee recommended on July 2 an 
8-cent fare or 2 rides for 15 cents. 
After a lapse of time, the mayor stated 
that he favored a referendum in the 
November, 


1947, the Board of 


Later he 
said that the referendum should be 
postponed to February, 1948, 


1947, election. 


Meantime, the spokesman for the 
O’Dwyer Administration continuel to 
emphasize the desperate needs of the 
various city departments, cspecially 
health and cducation, and said that 
these needs could only be met by an 
increased fare. When this campaign 
had weakened rcs‘siance, the mayor 
coined the slogan: “A 5-cent fare 
means a 5-cent hospital and health 
service.” Finally he exploded the atom 
bomb—the demand that the State 
Legislature transfer the power to in- 
crease the fare from the Board of 
Estimate and the City Council to the 
Board of Transportation. This would 
by-pass the people and their elected 
representatives . 

The law then provided that the fare 





could be determined without resort to 
the state governmental machinery. 
The Board of Estimate could increase 
the fare and unless the Council or- 
dered a refercndum within 30 days, 
the increase effective. The 
Democratic Party controHed both the 
Board and the Council and thus could 
get the result O’Dwver urged with- 
out violating the principle of home 
rule. But the mayor feared that a fare 


became 


increase would not increase ithe popu- 





larity of his party with the voters. 
And he is right, 

Mavor O'Dwyer’s advocacy of a fare 
incréase did not arouse riotous demon- 
strations such as occurred receritly in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, when the fare was 
boosted. The general reaction was that 
if the champion of the 5-cent fare, as 
shown at the February hearings, had 
reluctantly decided that an increase 
is necessary, then he must be correct. 
The ordinary citizen knows little of 
municipal finances and affairs; his 
attitude is, let our leader decide. It 
is a relief not to have to study the 
intricacies cf the problem and think 
it through. . 

1% * os 


Wrar had happened between Feb- 
ruary and November, 1947, to justify 
O’Dwyer’s changed position? Not a 
thing. The needs of the various de- 
present. then. The 
only thing that’ happened was that 
O'Dwyer decided it was easier to fight 
the. people of this city than the gov- 
ernor of the state, Thomas Dewey. He 
did not fight with determination for 
state aid to relieve the bad financial 
situation in New York City. The defi- 
cits are mounting—but so is the cost 
of living. 

The city made a transit deficit inevi- 
table by failing to use its power toa 


partments were 
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assess the cost of construction of the 
subways on the property that benefited. 
The policy of using profits accruing 
from the operation of the subways in 
the past to reduce taxes, instead of 
holding the money for emergencies, 
has also contributed to our present 
difficulties. Other factors are the ex= 
orbitant price paid the private corpo= 
rations for the subways when taken 
over as a unified system by the city, 
the high rate of interest on bonds, and 
the absence of a prepayment clause, 
permitiing the city to re-finance its 
indebtedness so as to obtain a lower 
rate of interest. 
These were errors of the city gov= 
gers. But 
the riders are to be punished for the 
of the representatives of the 


ernment, not of the passeng 


mistakes 
people, 
The mayor tried to sugarcoat the 
fare inerease by demanding of the 
state an additional $24,090,000; power 
to increase the realty tax rate from 
2 to 215 percent of the assessed valu 
ation. and the borrowing power from 
10 to 12' percent of the assessed 
valuaticn. Of course, the State Legis- 
lature refused to accept this “legis-~ 
lative package,” and enly adopted one 
part of ii—to give the Board of Trans- 
portation powcr to fix the fare, sub- 
ject to the mayor's approval. In this 
political maneuvering, Dewey won 
over O'Dwyer and New Yorkers lost. 


Taxation should be borne pri- 
marily by those best able to pay. The 
great mass of subway and bus pas- 
sengers cannot afford to have $40 or 
more taken out of their meager earn- 
ings annually. Precisely because all 
commodities and services except trans~ 
portation have risen in price, the 
Government should seek to minimize 
the resulting distress. The city gov~ 
ernment cannot control the price of 
nilk, but it can fix the price of a 
subway ride. It controls, education; 
should free schools be abandoned in 
favor of fees because the city is finan- 
cially embarrassed? Should the poor 
be charged a fee in what are now 
free clinics? 

We want better hospitals, schoois 
and subways. The issue is: who should 
pay for these services? 

For two years, representatives of 
the Liberal Party in the City Council 
have tried to get the mayor to stiffen 
his fight for justice in financial mat- 
ters in obtaining larger appropriations 
from the state. We demanded that the 
Legislature should not decrease state 
taxes but use the surplus for aid to 
municipalities, for schools, hospitals, 
etc. This and other proposals wero 
shelved by the Democratic majority 
in the City Council. The city could 
save millions by eliminating appointod 
offieials whose jobs are parasitie sine= 
cures. There should be a program 
for autonomous ,taxation by the ely, 
There are many ways to raise th? 
needed funds other than by an in- 
creased fare. , 

Mayor O’Dwyer will not undertak? 
the big job of marshalling all the 
progressive forces in the city im a 
crusade to obtain financial justice trom, 
the state government. He has bungk«t 
badly in his handling of this @ 1 
other problems. 

New York real estate is undev-> 
assessed by $8,000,000.009; abeus 
$200,000,000 might be raised by add! 
tional taxes on it. The adjusted ie2!>7 
tax rate here is about 3.00, whue ia 

(Continued on Page Eight) 
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senski, in 1942 th production of tl 
machine-buidin and metal orkin 
industri in the USSR ached 57 


percent of the entire industrial output 
in the Ural it’ amounted to 66 percent 
and in the Volga region to 74 percent 
What happened after 1942 can only be 
guessed 

Sut at long last the war came to an 
end, and the nation regained peace 
Since then, has any change been eff 


ted or even contemplated with a view 


to reducing the relative role of heavy 
industry, and bolstering the produc- 
tion of light industry? 


Armaments or Commodities? 
ts 


O those who expected that after the 
war the industry 
would be channeled in a 


development of 
new direc- 


tion to answer the needs of the popula- 


tion, Voznesenski gives a stern rebut- 
tal. “The fundamental laws” of Soviet 
economy, he says, require that “the 


relative weight of heavy industry in 
the belance of Soviet national cconomy 
be increased with 
time.” He demands an increase in 


as compared war- 
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Var Economy of the USSR 


By Solomon M. Schwarz 


ure, author. of labor in Soviet Ru 
threefold At present the average 
ind salaries once more exceed 
1 vel é level o 1940 by 40 o1 
perhay 0 percent, and are approach- 
the rate of 500 rubles a month. 
But nee tl difference between th 
ice 10 nd in 1940 is much greater, 
real wage have uffered a consider- 
( ieciline 
The rationing of food having been 
bolished in December, 1947, the pres 
ent buying ower of ware can “b 
compared with that of 1940. Because 
of the pitiful budget of the wage and 


in the USSR, the buying 


alaryv earner 


power of their earnings 1s Mainly con- 


ditioned by food prices. Here 
i¢ ( pit 
P | loscow In July, 1240 
( t ilk and eggs, prices iol 
Kile ul all price in ruble 
1940 1948 Inci ‘ 
H } 0.85 3.00 $..) 
Vv , Za 1 40 2.6 
Be e | .80 30.00 14 
It 6.00 20.00 a 
eS i 28.00 64.09 2.3 
nfl | 15.65 30.90 1.9 
vil p Litie 10 3.580 1.7 
ter 8.50 14.00 1.6 
Lump su I 5.50 15.00 2.7 
Tea 40.00 169.00 4.0 
Salt 0.05 1.40 28.0 





RETURN FROM MOSCOW 
Bulgarian Prime Minister Georgi Dimitrov tells these throngs of the “treaty 
of friendship and mutual aid” pact that he had just signed in Moscow with 
hs employers—the Stalinist despots. In right background is Vassil Kolarov, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 



















Thus, prices have the 
average more than tiwi« Si ym. 
inal earnings have increased 4() 
90 percent, the average rea} and 
salari are now at t on thing 
lower than they we) 1945 






Pressure on Workers 


rw 
huis development was 









accor pamed 
by an extreme differentation in wages 
It aimed at the creation of "eOF 
less sausfactory conditions § fvr the 
uppel ‘leading” strata of rkers 
sefore the war, the earning £ the 
lost successful Stakhanov:toes. yunt- 
ing to 3,000 to 4090 rub'e a month 


vere cited as cutstan 





if 
Since then much water ha wed 2 
under the bridge. At present yrtu- E 
nate workers eain ¢ uch 7.000 z 
ruble month. The Sovie pre's te Ms 
ently hailed the “illustriou iner 
Eugene Pastukhoy : del ke 
( Ifilied seven ] i 7 
itput in 22 mont! dur- 
that tn 259.000 le ( 
n U 40) Unde { ( um- 
( 1} alse I Inal 
¥¢ DY) +0 te dU } nt for 
great rity of we ‘ lit } 
an Lat ical ntel rl since 
940, 1} real wage <1 Kel 
and employees have lost mu rore 
than one-third of thei valu 
This wage policy zulso. help: solve 
the manpower prob!e The rune 
~ women workers grew consicerably 
juring the war. Unde more le 
normal postwat conditions many 
nothers of large families w had 
taken up jobs under the _ stress of 
war, would flock back horne. T! harp 
decline of real wages and salaries pre- 
vents them from giving un their em 
ployment. According to a recent re 
port in the Soviet press. in 1947 women 
constituted 47 percent of al! en- 
ployees in the Soviet Union (Pravda, 
March 8). 








The Soviet ceonomy in the postwar 


if 






period maintains the basic features of 





war economy. 











*) The July, 1940, prices were pub 
lished in the Monthly Labor Review 
organ of the Department of Lab 
(February, 1941) on the basis of the 
report of the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, 
The January, 1948, prices were pub 
lished in Pravda on- Dee. 15, 19417. 
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(Continued from Page Seven) 


Detroit it is 3.39, Albany 4.04, Boston 
4.65, Pittsburgh 4.02, Binghamton 3.91, 
Buffalo 4.03 New York City has 

comparatively low tax rate. The pro- 
portion of the city’s budget covered 
by real estate has been steadily de- 
creasing. In 1922, realty taxes sup- 
plied 81.6 percent of the total expen- 


ditures; by 1946 this had fallen to 60 


The real estate taxes 


percent con- 
tributed onl 48 percent of the city’ 
1947-48 budget 

Tie maintenance of the 5-cent fare 


has contributed greatly te the growth 
of the city since 1904. Built with the 
city’s money, operated by private cor- 
porations, the rapid transit system 
made possible the building of new 
suburban communities, relieving con- 






What Is a Subway Ride Worth? 


gestion in Manhattan while increasing 
property values there. 


The real estate interests have de- 
rived the greatest benefit from the 
rapid transit system, but department 
tores, theatres, and nearly every 


business in Manhattan have also bene- 
fited. They should be taxed to 
the deficit, not the straphangers 


mect 


Our roads have long since been rec- 
ognized as 
that 
placed in the same category. The New 
York State Legislature in effect has 
recognized the rapid transit system as 
a public service in justification of city 
finaricing of the construction of the 
subways. The rapid transit system was 
not built primarily for the pleasure of 
passengers or the profits of operators, 
but to spread the population, develop 
new communities and improve old 


a public service. It is time 


our transportation system be 


e., for the benefit of New York 
City and invirons as a whole. 

1940 the unification 
effected and the city became the owner 


areas—i 
When in 


was 


and operator of the subways, the social 
character of the 


ervice system was 
further acknowledged. The city is not 
engaged in a business for profit. And 


the main argument for the acquisition 
of the subways was the maintenance 
of the 5-cent fare. 


Dewey has been brutally 
callous about the 
New York City. He turned down Mayor 


O’Dwyer’s proposed 


Governor 
financial straits of 
“legislative pack- 
age which included an increase in 
fare. For political reasons, he forced 
through the legislature a bill transfer- 
ring the power to raise the fare from 
the Board of Estimate and the City 
Council to the Board of Transportation 
with the approval of the mayor. In 
viclation of the spirit of home rule, 
Governor Dewey deprived the people 
of the City of New York of the right 
to a referendum, 





Immediately after Governor Dewef 


signed the fare-rise bill, Mayo 
O'Dwyer stated that there wa: littl 
likelihood of an increase of fare curing 





,ovi0s 
lating 
done 


his present term. It becomes 
that the now conten 
reversing that position. as he | 
so often in the past. He will probably 
use the demands of the Board of Et 
ucation, the worke and 
other city employees for decent wage 


fare. 
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transport 









as an excuse for increasing t 
It should be noted that 
budget does not use a 





the } posed 





taxes 
there 


)0 and 


number 
available to the city from 






whic 
could be obtained between $50 
$75,000 additional revenue. 
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Here is a golden opportunity 
Liberal Party of my State. It cz 
only as a champion of the inte 
the people, and it should aggre 
threw itself into the fight to undo thé 
doublecross by Mayor O'Dwyer 
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(This article was written before 
announcement of the fare inc: 
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Protest again the extermination of 6,000,000 


THE 


ARTHUR KOESTLER 


HERE “are fallacies of thought and 
emotion into which the liberal, the 
radical, the person with a leftist past, 
is apt to fall. F 
How very much he is apt to fall, you saw 
before in those countries where the Social 
Vemocrats, victims of these fallacies, vic- 
tims of their own original sin of not having 
denounced Stalinism as an_ anti-Socialist 
movement, were swept away like straw in 
a huricane. 
These fallacies are characteristic of that 
politician in no-man’s land, the fellow- 
traveler’s fellow-traveler, the crypto-fellow- 
traveler, and all the nuances and degrees of 
not being able to make up his mind to cut 
the roots of a decayed tradition and to turn 
from sectariahism into > real a. 


The First Retin: Soul- heeenitiiig 


Tur first fallacy of what one might-call the 
“Babbitts of the Left”—and there are lots of 
these “Babbitts of the Left”—in fact, there 
is a Babbittism of the Left spreading like an 
epidemic—is the soul-searching fallacy. It is 
expressed like this: The other day there was 
a press conference where I had to speak. A 
man said, “Don’t you think that we cannot 
help Europe as long as our own hands are 
dirty? How can we speak of: democracy 
when there is no racial equality in this 
country?” and so forth. 

You hear this sort of argument in a more 
sophisticated way in every’group and clique 
of leftists in this country. I heard it on the 
first evening when I arrived here, among a 
group of friends, and I became furious. One 
person said, “Isn’t it hypocrisy that we 
preach democracy to the Europeans when 
we know what our democracy looks like?” 

The answer to that type of argument is 
this: “All right, I accept your argument. We 
Americans have no right to try to.teach the 
Europeans anything as long as our house is 
not quite clean, as long as our democracy is 
not quite perfect. Yes, it is just hypocrisy. 
However, Jet us project this argument back 
to 1936 or early 1937. The argument at that 
time, then, would have run as follows: 

“We have no right to lift our voiee in 
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SEVEN FALLACIES OF 


The ‘Left Babbitt’ 


By Arthur Koestler 


Jews as long as there is a restricted quota 
in America, because it is hypocrisy. As long 
as Negroes do not have absolute equality 
here, we have no right to protest 
Hitler's extermination policy or 
termination policy. 
going 


against 
Stalin's ex- 
Therefore, what are we 
Instead of fighting the 
instead of trying to save Europe from totali- 
tarian occupation, we will wash our hands 
clean, clean our nails, and wait until Amer- 
ican democracy becomes perfect. Meanwhile, 
let us allow Europe to go to the dogs!” 


to do? 


Navi: 
INAZTS, 


The Second Fallacy: False Equations 


Te next fallacy is the fallacy of the false 
equation. This failacy 
the Russians deport 


runs as follows: If 
, as an example, 500,000 
Crimeans to Siberia or somewhere in the 
North Arctie region, the Crimean 
republic was during the wat 
even the | unreliable—you will 
find that item page 4 or 5 
in the tvpe of weekly maga- 
zine like Le Moderne in France or 
The New Statesman and Nation in England, 
or their opposite numbers in this country. 
However, if a Negro is lynched in America, 
the entire European leftist press will splash 
it over six columns on the first page. 
Naturally, 


say, 


because 
“unreliable” 
yabies were 
tucked away on 
newspaper or 
Temp 


tomorrow the Daily Worker will 
“Koestler spoke in favor of the lynching 
of Negroes and advocated that we should not 
make a fuss about it.” You cannot help that 
sort of thing. 

The fallacy of the false equation consists 
of this: If I know my statistics for the last 
five years, two Negroes per year fell victim 
to the basest sort of brutality. During the 
last five years, roughly 10 percent of the 
200,000,000 Russian population worked in 
forced labor and deportations were at the 
rate of hundreds of thousands. The fallacy 
of the false equation is that one Negro equals 
1,000,000 Balts or Estonians or Lithuanians 
or Ukrainians. 

I am convinced that even those who are 
of my opinion feel a slight uneasiness at my 
frank treatment of this subject. This fallacy 
of the false equation has led to the fact that 
in France you hear even from very intelli- 
gent people the expression that there is 
nothing to choose between Soviet Commu- 
nism and American capitalism. 
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Arthur Koestler is an internationally-known 
novelist and political analyst. One measure of 
the influence that Koestler has had in the anti- 
Stalinist world fight is the fact that when his 
impressive novel of the Moscow trials, “Darkness 
at Noon,” was printed for the first time in France 
at the end of the war, under the title of “From 
Zero to Infinity,” it raised a political storm. Cor- 
respondents in Paris wired that the printing of 
the book was, in addition to its acclaimed literary 
achievements, a polilical event of the greatest 
importance. Koestler’s talent lies in his ability 
to touch the intellectual pulse of his times, to 
indite the issues of complexity, with a clear line. 
He does not minimize the complexity of thé issues 
involved—-but strips them to their central nerve 
fibers. The intensity at times of his novels pro- 
duces a physical reaction. His other works, which 
include “The Gladiators,” “Dialogue With Death,” 
“The Yogi and the Commissar,” “Scum of the 
Earth,” “Thieves in the Nighi,” are almost equally 
well-known. For the past several years, Mr. 
Koestler has been at work on a two-volume 


sociological work entitled (tentatively) “Insight 
and Outlook.” 
ti eer 





The Third Fallacy: The Anti-Anti Attitude 


Tur 2D. the fallacy of 

anti attitude. “I am 
I do not want to be 
therefore, | 


what I< call the anti- 
not a Communist, but 
called an anti-Communist; 
am ane anti-anti-Communist. 
You see. if I am a Communist, that is bad. 
If I am an anti-Communist, tomorrow the 
Hearst press will agree with me. Where will 
I be then?” 

How can twice 2 be 4 if a certain 
which belongs to Hearst says so? 
the case, twice 2 must be 5. 
am an anti-anti-Communist 


paper 
If that is 
Therefore, I 


Closely related to that equation is the 
fallacy of the company you keep. Once you 
are an anti-Stalinite, once you think that 
Russia means the end of our civilization, 
vou are in agreement with a number of 
people who say the same thing for quite 
different reasons. You cannot help it that 


people might be right for wrong reasons. 
You think vou are right for the right reasons. 
I hope I am. But I can’t help it if an old 
English Tory dodders over to 
on the shoulder and 
Iam glad at last that you came around to 
seeing the truth, which I 
the last twenty-five years.” 


me, 
“Well, young man, 


taps me 
says, 


known for 
I can’t help that. 
But is that a reason for that bases cowardice, 
that fear of coming out into the cold and 
preferring to sit in that stinking heat of the 
Communist nest and remaining there with 
one leg in or just half in, or just with one 
leg in the shadow, or wee: ? 


have 


The Fourth Fallacy: Left and East 


Tue fourth fallacy is a very simple one. It 
is the mixing of the political left with the 
geographical direction east. However, again 
it is not as simple as that. It is helpful if you 
bear in mind that, for instance, in 1939, when 
the Socialists in France fought the Nazis, 
the Communists had a pact with the Nazis. 
Were the Communists left of the Socialists 
or were they east? ? 


The Fifth Fallacy: Leveliy to the Past 


F auiacy No. 5 is loyalty to the past. This 
type of emotional conservatism is a charac- 
teristic conservative attitude of the left 
Babbit, who is just as Babbitty as the right- 
wing Babbitt. 

Take a country like Italy, which had 
twenty-five years of anti-Fascist fighting. 
As young Pietro, an organizer of Saragi it’s 
party, once formulated it to me: “I have 
fought with these blokes in the resistance. 
It was touch and go, today you and tomorrow 
me. Today this is broken up and I cannot 
forget my loyalty towards them.” But they 
can forget, and they have forgotten. 

The reason why the Pietros, the Saragats, 
the independent left and the anti-Stalin left 
are in this situation, this difficult situaiion, 
this psychological situation, is that we com- 
not forget the past, the fraternity of tire icft, 
but they can. 

They can because loyalty, fraternit eine 
radeship for them is a petit-bourgeois, .o- 
mantic sentimentally. That is one 
essential factors of our difficulty. Eve ? 
best of them—and there are many good oes 
among them—are imbued with that relig:cus 
conviction that loyalty and fraternity .uve 
petit-bourgeois and, therefore, counte: #@vo- 
lutionary qualities. We cannot forge: cur 
comrades so easily, but they can. 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) © 
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thought 
Soviet ¢ 


OVI 


Cent 
munist Par 
the door ol 

The heinous mt 
by $; unique do nt formal- 
ism.” The formalis 
by the esthetes of the 
the SU with practic: 
modern western m Its 


characteristic 


identified 
CP of 
entire 
body of 
ire } 1egation of 
the basic principles of classical musi 
sermon for atonality, dissononce, and 
if thi 


pression oO p res and ‘innovation 


disharmony 


in the growth of musical composition 


melody; a passion for confused, 
neuropathic combinations which trans- 


form music into cacophany, into a 


chaotic piling up of sounds.” This short 


passage is replete with primitive musi- 
In the first place, just 
what may be meant by 


combinations 


cal conception 
“neuropathic” 
completely escapes this 
It simply cannot be techni- 
cally defined. 
harmony? 


reviewer 
Similarly, what is dis- 
Conceptions of 
pleasing harmonies (and the logic be- 
hind them) have changed with the 
times. Unless one is prepared to define 
for all eternity what combinations of 
simultaneously struck sounds are har- 
monious and what ‘not (something 
even the rash pundits of the CC of the 
SU would hesitate at) one can't confer 
on the word “disharmony” any scien- 
tific status at all. Indeed there are 
only different harmonies, not harmony 


poo l or 


an disharmony. And a good or -pleas- 


ing or correct or interesting or un- 
usual harmony is inescapably wrapped 
up with the structure and the logical 
development of the musical piece under 
consideration. And, finally, if by “ne- 
gation of the basic principles of class- 
ical music”, the would-be esthetico- 
political dictators of the CC of the 
CP of the “SU mean that 
musicians don't write the way Bach 
or Mozart or Beethoven or Wagner ci 


Verdi or Glinka did, they are emin- 


modern 


ently justified, but that’s saving some- 
thing worth. critically, les 
But if they mean, as they obviously do, 
that Schoenberg, and Stravinsky, and 
Bartok, and Hindémith, and Milhaud 
et al have completely thrown over- 
board the musical materials inherited 
from the past, they are talking the 
most arrant nonsense. Art 
develop in a vacuum. 


than nothing. 


doesn’t 
Modern music 


10 


the Central Committee of the 


Russian music is 


ol 
upposedly parlous state of 
lent to conjure 
) that attempts to regiment even the mo 
political dictates of a totalitarian 
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| The State of Russian Music | 


Aftermath of the Purge 


By Jim Cork 


Communist 
with. There is no sense in 
¢ 


the board this time, though we 
iih 

utilization in differ 

material (stvle 


logic, ctc.). Indeed, S_h 
most 


aevice 
idered — th un-“omprom 
revolu‘tionist among modera com) 

is at the same time in quite 
traditiona!l, the most 
in that he ha 


truc- 


ense the m 
‘conserving” of modern 
eschewed the amorphousne of 
ture characteristic of too 

modern music and has adhers 
unswervingly to conceptions ef form 
truciure, logic, thematic development 
that are so in apably a part of the 
longest and perhaps most fruitful tra- 
dition in the history of western 


music, 1 Central . European 


A 


(Austro-Germanic J 


Indeed, the essence of the musical 
stated. The Soviet 
deliberately turned its back 


matter 1 easily 
Union has 
upon everything progressive, every- 
thing forward looking in modern music 
Its attitude is 


reactionary. It 


completely regressive, 
completely evidently 


wants music that is harmonically 
imple (and primitive), tuneful and 
melodious; that Stalin, that 
connoisseur of music can sing; that 
Zhdanov, the new cultural commissar, 
can whistle; that the 
can hum as they increase production. 
In his March 24 dispatch from Moscow 
on the “‘Reform’ of Soviet Music” 
(The Nation—April 10), Alexander 
Werth, whose absolute innocence of 
any musical taste makes him an ideal, 
if unwitting, transmitter of the real 
state of affairs, lets the cat out of the 
bag when he says: 
should write music that will be easily 
enjoyed by radio listeners; lately, for 


great 


Soviet workers 


“Modern composers 


instance, the radio has been giving 
excellent examples of what the people 
want — Tschaikowsky, Rachmanininov, 
popular Soviet songs, and melodious 
extracts from some of the better(!) 
Western composers like Gounod and 
Massenet.” Shade _ of 


musical taste! 


revolutionary 


As is the melancholy custom in such 
matters in the Soviet Union, the pub- 
lication of the Resolution of the CC 
of the CP of the SU was but the 
prelude to a campaign of 
conferences faithful 
hastened to toe the line and to echo 


gathering 
where all the 


all the charges, often word for word, 
in the resolution. Werth report 
meetings held of fhe 
Union where the violent attacks flew 
thick and fast. One, Tikhon Khren- 
nikov (of whom we shall hear later) 
gave a list of works that were con- 
sidered formalist and decadent: Pro- 
kofieff’'s 6th Sonata and 6th Symphony, 
Shostakovitch’s 8th and 9th 
phonies, Khachaturian’s Symphonic 
Poem, Miakovsky’s Pathetica 
ture and Cantata, The Kremlin at 
Night, Popov’s 3rd Symphony, etc. 
Khrennikov then called for the ex- 
tension of socialist realism in music. 


many 


Composers’ 


Sym- 


Over- 


Zhdanov took over at one of thé last 
sessions, and in the presence of Shos- 
takovitch and Khachaturian told “the 
audience that “. . 


longest statement at znd is 
Khachaturian (Daily W r of Mare 
24, reprinted from the USSR Inform 
Soviet music sounds tion Bulletin) who : 

omething like a dentists’s drill ..7a tirred by the decis 


hole number of } yU 


contem- the CP of the SU 
:turated with eTy JUS 
listi¢ sound thaf, . . it is simply leas of 
Pay attention to that 
he added in a por- the resolution on fo 
is own work, The 


works of 
composers 18 SO 


vhole. echo 


sers picked out for con- ntioned above 
had, of 

the usual obscene ritual of 

n. The shortest statement I 

have at hand is from Shostakevich 

who, ‘ interprets the party criticism 

fatherly concern for us — the Soviet 

Artist Prokofief praised the resolu- ven, 

separating the decayed Bizet, and hopes thé 

tisues of musical art from the healthy cork will be evide 

t Communist Party ghtly undersiood t 


him correct the mistakes sm oj my great pt 


course, to £0 lisavows one, G. Li 
Khackaturian in the L 
Bulletin just before 
promises to write n 
the precepts of Tsch: 
Giinka, Verdi, 


tion for 


issues,” thanked th 
for helping 
he was making in his music, and was 
- convinced that the Soviet people 
and the musical publie will help me to 
overco > this (2. e. the formalist — J. 
C.) trend in my : 
future 


(To be conc:udecd next week) 


(Jim Cork, mus’c¢ critic and politica 
analyst, contributed the erticle on “Ri 
sian Music and Politics” to The 
Leader; this article is a follow-up 
the original survey.) 


wore; and that my 

creations will He worthy of my 

people and my gregt*’country.” The 
be = 
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Mr. Gliksman committed .‘the 

“crime” of being the half-brother 

of Victor Alter, Socialist Iéader. 

For that “crime” he paid with 

years of torment in the notorious 

prisons and forced labor.camps 
£ Russia. 


The First Complete 
Eye-Witness Account 
of Russian 

Slave Labor Camps 


In his eloquent book, he brings by 


vividly to the reader the“thiser- 
able day-to-day life, the exhaust- 
ing labor, the degrading, reutine 
that stripped most of hie fellow 
prisoners of all hope and human 
dignity. oe 
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JERZY GLIKSMAN 


This book of a Socialist’s experience in the ‘Socialist 

Fatherland” provides a forceful and conclusive cmswer 

to those who still rum away from the truth about Russia. 
as. . Sone : 
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JJACK ‘LONDON: “Magnitude of the Task’ | 


Reviewed by JULIEN STEINBERG 


A Collection of His Social Writings. 
$3.50. 


sot to be the opposite of the déja vu reaction. One does not have the feeling 


T experience of the reader returning to the social writings of Jack London is 


that he has been 
with L 


where he has not been; on the contrary, he who once was 
ndon politically is now likely to find this fact unbelievable. 


It is a world 


fom ‘hich one still has the baggage labels, but the tr unks have disappeared and 


the tic:et office professes ignorance of any such pars. Hemingway’ s name is sur- 
prisine) - summoned up in this reading. Sa ee ates si: Si 
for if others suffered from luft-phi- sistent voice of the body, the image of 
ysophes, then London’s affliction was the man with the big fists pretending 
the one-sided strength of the ground, to hold his destiny in the air before 
of the body. There is in his pages the his gaze. Was it accidental that Am- 


attraction of the illusory power which 
jg in violence, but which in reality 
mprescnts enly the fury of despera- 
tion, cf enraged impotence. There is a 
boyhood nostalgia and a_ nihilistic 
training. All the symbols are present: 
the tramp, the open road and the free 
life, As an answer to the atomization 
of mechanized man, rooted feet-tight 
in the earth, there is the lure of the 
open sea, of the schooner aimless in 
the vecrant wind. There is the frontier 
gf the tourist’s vision of the Orient: 
quaint, perfumed and mysterious. As 
for” the , eopenin to vouchsafe this 
beckoning world, there is the life of 
the man, himself at different times, 
tamp, hobo, pirate, poet and vagabond. 
Yet, it is one of the curious elements 
in London, that it is he, his life and 
way <{ learning, that furnishes him 
his ovn refutation. And there is his 
own explicit repudiation, uttered in 
snarls and deprecations, The escapes, 
he assures us, are not at all what they 
gem, He points to his career, his 
senc.ng of himself on pulp to gain 
the tice and means to protest, to de- 
dare 2 lie the basis of his fame. The 
strange division: London of the Call 
Of The Wild in the daytime, London of 
How Became A Socialist at night. 
And edded to this, the even stranger, 


and more hurtful dichotomy between 
his yecrning for insight throughout his 
life into the logistics of social victory, 
and the knowledge of his failure to 
islate the dream itself that he frantic- 
ally sought to implement. 

How indeed did he become a Social- 
ist? His reply is unequivocal. “It is 
quite fc ir to say that I became a Soeial- 


ist in fashion somewhat similar to 
the we’ in which the Teutonic pagans 
became Christians—it was hammered 
into me.” At the time of his conversion. 
he was not neutral; he was an opponent. 
As one of nature’s “strong-armed 
noblemen,” he formulated a doctrine 
of work which, he informs us, outdid 
that of Carlyle or Kipling. In short, 
he discovered the “social pit.”” He swore 
a oath. It began: “All my days I have 
worked hard with my body, and ac- 
cording to the number of days I have 
worked, by just that much I am nearer 
the bottom of the Pit, I shall climb 
out of the pit, but not by the muscles 
of my body shall I climb out.” It 
ended: “I shall do no more hard work, 
aid may God strike me dead if I do 
afother day's hard work with my body 
More than I absolutely have to do.” 
He comments: “And I have been busy 
‘ver since running away from hard 
Work.” 

Thus the start of the myth, 
tituals of escape. London the leisure- 
seeker wracking his mind with a tor- 
tent of unmarketable production, the 
fumbling attempts, the despair and 
hopelessness: and then the short story— 
Written in thirty days—that developed 
Ito the runaway best-seller, the Call 
% the Wild. This from the daytime 
london: from the sleepless, but tragic- 
ily dreamless, London: The Class 
Struggle, The Scab, The Dream of 
bs, Revolution, Tramp Days. 

And yet in the two Londons, so re- 
fettably the same, there were the 
‘mmon strains. In his social writings, 
€ too was the pounding, the in- 
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brose Bierce commented that London’s 
writing in The Sea Wolf evidences 
“pretty bad style and no sense of pro- 
portion,” but that one can’t lose the 
character of Wolf Larsen, for London 
has “hammered him into you?” In 
London’s world—ultimately that of 
nihilistic fishermen slashing nets—the 
noises are of poundings. One smashes 
his ties with the orthodoxies that fash- 
ionéd him, has conversion smashed 
into him, ‘smashes the messages into 
the*minds of his proselytes, and alas, 
is fenally smashed into oblivion, The 
ferocity of the beasts sustains the 
junele, 
u oo m 

“WRAT IS THERE that remains in 
London’s social writings? First, the 
obvious things: the faith of a vanished 
erathe perception of human commu- 
nality and a life of integrity; and, above 
all;-a hopefulness, for the most part, 
that is as forlorn now as it was aglow 
them This is hardly surprising, for 
much of the writing is without mys- 
tery, without that singular elasticity of 
the »individual perception that allows 
for permanence in the face of chaotic 
change. Hope tied to a specific formula 
for salvation dies when the means are 
expended in futility. In such a situa- 
tien, one need not guess any longer, 
one.knows, and with that knowledge 
disappears anticipation. London’s soci- 
ology, if indeed it can be so described, 
is derivative and in the face of adverse 
conditions, ephemeral. What is worth 
less than the combination to a vault 


on which the lock has been changed? 
The limitations of London lie partly 
in his ambiguous aspirations for hu- 
manity, in his hazy vision of a life of 
elevation, but primarily in the ob- 
solescence of his means—in larger 
terms than merely tactics—of grace, 
of his prescription for the restructur- 
ization of la condition humaine, which 
as, the young Malraux once taught us, 
is death. The world has moved on, in 
the way of grazing sheep who have 
swept the ground bare, and now hov- 
ers, like a frenzied swarm of locusts, 
searching the desolated areas for life; 
his people of the abyss are indeed to- 
day underground men in the realms of 
the human personality and in the dark 
areas of the aream. 
* os 

BUT THE EYE is drawn to one frag- 
ment in the vanished writings, and 
strangely enough, it is a narrative that 
one would perhaps least suspect a 
priori to have retained relevance. This 
is the still frightening vision of The 
Iron Heel. Like, the characteristic 
London, it has its pitfalls, its dispro- 
portionate emphases, its lack-luster 
sociology, its body poetry, its patches 
of pedestrian glimpses and provincial 
seizures, But there are strains that run 
deeper than these, that are absent else- 
where in London’s writings, and that 
cast out from their insides the un- 
mistakable and authentic moans of 
prophecy, of dire expectation, Patent- 
ly, it serves as a reminder that time 
is with the aggressor. 

In this tale of the triumph of the 
Oligarchy, as related by Avis, the wife 
of Ernest Everhard, leader of the sec- 
ond revolt, there is a flavor—again, 
unique for London—that memory has 
obscured. Given the writer, there is in 
numerous places the almost incredible 
—and as admirable as it is unexpected 
—abandonment of a linear perspective, 
a shifting of role, an interaction of 
enemy and purpose, friend and motive. 
Consider this: “There was no trust, no 
confidence anywhere. The man who 
plotted beside us, for all we knew, 


might be an agent of the Iron Heel. 
We mined the organization of the Iron 
Heel with our secret agents, and the 
Iron Heel countermined with its secret 
agents inside its own organization. And 
it was the same with our organization. 
And despite the absence of confidence 
and trust we were compelled to base 
tur every effort on confidence and 
trust.” 

Or this: “Men were weak, I say, and 
because of their weakness we were 
compelled to make the only other re- 
ward that was within our power. It 
was the reward of death, Out of 
necessity we had to punish our traitors, 
For every man who betrayed us, from 
one to a dozen faithful avengers were 
loosed upon his heels. We might fail 
to carry out our decrees against the 
Pococks, for instance; but the one thing 
we could not afford to fail in was the 
punishment of our own traitors. Com- 
rades turned traitor by permission, in 
order to win to the wonder cities and 
there execute our sentences on the real 
traitors. In fact, so terrible did we 
make ourselves, that it became a 
greater peril to betray us than to re- 
main loyal to us.” 


Finally, after the defeat, that fateful 
and uncompleted last line with its 
promise of rededication to the probing 
of “the magnitude of the task ...” And 
in that cryptic confession of the in- 
ability to do otherwise than plunge 
oneself eternally, even if unwillingly, 
in unavoidable rededication, lies the 
final exposure of the myth of escape, 
with its double compulsion not only to 
flee but to fight. In retrospect, then, 
London—and his messianic era—are to 
be viewed not so much in terms of 
burial, which in its tragedy still indi- 
cates ground taken, mystery made un- 
mysterious, as by that apt marker of 
our ties, the cenotaph, with its mock- 
ing laugh not of interred bodies but of 
lifeless hopes. 


(Julien Steinberg is Assistant Editor 


of The New Leader, and Managing Edi- 
tor of Modern Review.) 
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We are asked this 


F LOOD CREST, by Hodding Carter, is yet another addition to the overburdened 


time to consider the career and character of Senator Cleve Pikestaff, a most 


reprehensible old man, who, as is made abundantly clear, 


is not in the least worthy 


of his great office. For years his political career has been managed for him by his 


sharp-witted, strong-willed, seductive daughter, 
feel bad because she cannot bear his 
(Cleve is given 


lack of social grace. 
to spitting in the fireplace and scratch- 
ing his bottom in public.) These sym- 
kols, of corruption are surrounded by 
various familiar excerpts from the 
Seuthern landscape, 


We have 


professor, fortitudinous and _ patient, 


-fighting, as one of the more rhetorical 
professor 


‘characters — perhaps the 
himself — remarks, ‘to 
within a channel’. 
by. -his 


keep change 
sharp-witted, 


eventually joined by Suide’s ex-lover, 


Ployd, young attractive, confused and 
= ultimately — Progressive. There are 
others: a lusty young killer and prison 
; two dreadful 


trasty, named Clyde, 
Caldwell cretins, Georgie Mae and her 
ingen, Pud; and the Mississippi River, 
Which rages fearfully throughout the 
book; threatening to drown them all, 
astinale, however, which Mr. 

a¥oids, since he is concerned 
Pypgress and flatly opposed to Defeat. 





a landscape which 
is not, apparently, ever going to change. 
the liberal old Southern 


In this he is aided 
strong-willed, 
séductive daughter, Bethany. They are 


Carter 
with 


Sudie—who frequently makes Cleve 


This, like most of its predecessors, 
effectively resists all attempts at intel- 
ligent analysis. It cannot, of course, 
be criticied in literary terms at all; 
whatever Mr, Carter’s convictions, his 
notions of trenchant characterization 
are shallow, not to say antique. The 
book, presumably, is meant as a study 
of public corruption feeding on pub- 
lic apathy; its moral is as neat and 
timely as the subway posters’ Freedom 
is everybody’s job. The trouble is not 
specifically with the moral, which is 
fine as morals go, but simply with the 
painful vacuity and indecisiveness of 
Mr. Carter’s story. Mr. Carter man- 
ages to say about all of the right 
things, none of them very strongly, 
none of them clearly; it is, indeed, 
made increasingly obvious that he does 
not quite know what to say. Mr, Car- 
ter is concerned with Change, which 
he equates with Progress, and he is 
against Violence. Progress must, of 
course, be made; but it must be made 
neatly, wisely, there must be no messy 


hannel 


te | 
unforseen edges to trim. And it must 
be made in The American Way by all 
the Common People, acting, as they 
seldom do, in unison. This meta- 
morphosis demands — naturally— an 
heroic patience and a fairly trans- 
parent condescension towards the Mas- 
ses. Proving, perhaps, his point, Mr. 
Carter’s Common People — led by the 
uncommon Floyd — hold back the Mis- 
sissippi,, thus avoiding extinction. Sen- 
ator Cleve Pikestaff, on the other hand, 
by a series of wild improbabilities, is 
assured of re-election, which is, I 
suppose, the same thing as saying that 
Rome was not built in a day. Novels 
and novelists of this genre serve no 
purpose whatever, so far as I can see, 
except to further complicate confusion. 
Mr, Carter knows, I hope, that holding 
back the Mississippi is not nearly so 
difficult as striking a bargain with 
time; which is neither polite nor pre- 
dictable and refuses to be labelled in 
advance. And if he means to suggest 
that there must be men of wisdom and 
good-will in the vanguard he might 
also suggest that the wisdom be less 
vague and the good-will less senti- 
mental. 

(James Bald-vin is the author of the 
much-discussed article-review of Rain- 
tree County which appeared in The 
New Leader; he has also contributed 
to The Nat‘on and Commentary. 
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the “Trud”’ New Leader readet 
About Lehrman who enjoyed the re- 
cent article by Hal 

Lehrman will not be 
‘arn that the Soviet authorities do not 


dismayed to 


hare Mr. Lehrman’s opinion. Why the 
fearful of lettings 


take a good 


viet Union is 


. \merican correspondent 
90k behind the iron curtain is well 
xemplified b Mi Lehrman’s ex- 
verienc: vith the “new democract 
Stalinist expansion The authe 
th recentl pubil i Ri 
urope \ the on 


responder to re ve ! rit t 


earan 
rulgaria hen these countrie el 
pened to the wllied = pre ir 1945 
fr. Lehrman t ‘ { 
ostility f{ t | 


nxious ( ! : I 


rel 

y the St 

bicane: tal des] 

we Soviet ty t Re f to , 
‘it interview of Lehrman on t 
Voice of Ameri Dar lov in 7 ( 
alls Lehr \ 
i the journalist Lehrman.” Her 


ré juicy samples of the “new truth’ 


The whole intervie is nothing but 
standard mixture of li and filt! 
ished out in huge coses and cooked 
1 the Devil’ kitchen called in 
erialist prepavand Lehrman 


aints only with the tar brush. . 
ho heeds Lehrman’ uvings and fot 


hom is hi lande vorking 
not worth arguing with 


burglar .. A dog 
vill not stop the progre of a. cara 


ehrman i 
ny more than 
an.” 
‘outh, it’s 


Regarding Tovarish Daydov’s bis 
doubly egrettable that 


vere’s a soap shortage in Russia 


Woytinsky 


wrote a 


‘Joytinsky and W. 5 
ihe Prophets: recently 
notable series of 
rticles in The New Leader discussing 
ur general economic prospects for the 
uture. One of the most trenchent sec- 
ions of the article series was devoted 
» the sad record of the more dismal 
f the all too dismal 
clence which l 
iatched thei late of 
iWainst the economic record to date 
looked les 
ke--prophets with each paragraph 


ractitione: ( 


economics Ee 


propheci 


ind some of the prophet 


‘here , was san “unusual quality in the 
} ‘oytinsky articles—and, in these day 

4 almost incredible quality. In con 
foxt, and with allythe proper .quahff- 


tions, Mi Wovytinsky wa well 


range as it seen optunistic, to a 
egree. This quality alone endeared 


3 vtyenchant analysis, Lis neady, aree- 


a 


il of facts, h sure. economic tech 
que—@ll these won widespread ad- 
tivation, both privately and publicly 
ne of the public testimonials to him 





© speak of it in that way, appeared in 
, fe, the magazine with God knows 
ow many readers (5 million we're 
old, with perhaps another four o1 
nore readers for each copy). Life 
‘evoted an extensive story to reprint- 
ng Mr. Woytinsky’s with full 
redit to The New Leader of course 
nd added a number of fascinating 
‘harts, tables, etc. Even the prophets, 
n addition, testify to Mr. Woytinsky’s 
tature in his ficld. But we met one of 
hem—one not mentioned by Mr. Woy- 


View: 


12 


um to a small legion of readers. Anat 


tinsky —the other day. He told: “This 
series was brilliant. But now, whether 
Woytinsky likes it or not, he is one of 
the prophetic fraternity. And Ill be 

to check 
Woytinsky 


around in a couple of year 
predictions.” P. S. 


doesn’t look worried 


on his 
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Leader con 


Harding’s Most New 


America tributors who drop into 
the offic al ensitive 
and sensible persons, usually well- 
own in thei field ho -loving 
od fathe and husban (tn lieu 
tneir wive testimon e accept 
the cl Not so T.S n Hardir 
| erst | id killfu ial ( 
{ fre " t to t 
t ! rhe ! derr 
t i I le 
t t bout 
| “ he I 
P ' 
yk t 
t oO t 
+ t | ‘ 
] 
f +7 t 
} i165 ‘ W prir 
ot ti OL tl é 
ble to print i ello ’ t 
| Here’ a “vervat ample 
HARDING HARDING HARDING 
We want HARDING.” Appropriatel 
enough, the postcard i igned 
HARDING.” That’s all. Usually he 
ends with the cryptic remark: “Three 
cheei for Chester A. Arthur.” One 
time he wrote modestly: “Kick out 


those other guys cluttering The New 
Leader with their writing. Too much 
Harding is never enough.” He visited 
us the other day—and contrary to ex 
pectation, and malicious rumor no 
doubt which he started—he looked like 
everyone els But even this with a 
Harding touch For a living (even 
Hardings must eat), he has a very 
responsible job with a government 
agency, and is a valued contributor as 
a specialist on agricuiture and numer- 
ous allied problems (ranging from 
public opinion polls to structures of 
government) for many technical jour 
nals, as well as popular magazines. 
(He’s said to have invented an auto- 
matic article-writing machine.) As we 
0 to press, we have received this 
letter from 
him: “I am passionately fond of flannel 


urgent special delivery 
cakes but use an electric razor to 
I have never under- 
tood why God bothered to put flannel 
n a peach, and I am widely known 
for my kindness to all the lower ani4 


maks, cats -and 


shave off the fuz 


women especially 
Unfortunately; I cp not beat my wife: 
she is smaller than I and it ‘isalwways 
mall women,.- And 
fiamediately send me fifteen copies ol 
the April 10 issue with that excellent 
Harding article in it which I*@an thad 
fifteen times with profit, pleasure” and 
rum rhs 1, Reena ime,” And_ so 
Chester A. Arthur emetges as the dark 


horse candidate 


the reverse with 


dential race . 
S © * 


Love Note: H!. W. Henderson, the 

prominent British pam- 
plrleteer, wrote us as follows: “I regard 
The New Leader as the best paper of 
its kind in existence. ... The essential 
sanity of your columns is in striking 
contrast to the bigotry of many British 
journals which decline to publish a 
vord of criticism of the Soviet im- 
perialists. I wish there was a British 
edition of the American New Leader.” 
The letter contains other bouquets, but 
enough said. We don’t believe in kiss- 
ing and telling—too much. 
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(Continued from Page Six) 
boom conditions prevailing in 1947. 
3y 1960, further increases in pro- 
ductivity at the average rate for the 
past century will mean a gross output 
of goods and services of close to 
$250,000,000,000, nearly ten percent 
more than we are producing under our 
current boom. 

Consumer goods and services will 
continue to be the largest single item, 
and will probably constitute around 
two-thirds of our future total gross 
output. Estimated at $150,000,000,000 
in 1950, they will represent a 24 per- 
cent larger volume of consumer con- 
urmption than in prosperous 1941, Al- 
though all classes of consumer goods 


nd services will share in these gains, 





higher postwar incomes will mean 
aller relative increases for the tra- 
ditional necessities of life and large: 
relative gains for such item medic: 
Ci transportation, furniture and 
ousehold mecbkanical appliances, and 
recreation In 1909 nearly three 
l ( eve four dollars spent 
as paid for food, cloth- 

t¢ | ne 1¢ oO 

e ] e int utul 
but the il ae- 

t f { than thie doll 

0 ) and fon lightl 

il 0 

Capital goo including housing 
{ acilities, highways and 
other public and private capital ex- 
nditures will count for about 
one-sixth of future gross output, or ¢ 


what higher proportion than be- 

fure the war. They have been esti- 

ited at $25,000,000.,000 for 1950 and 

541,060 080,000 for 1960, in terms of 
today’s price levels. 

Every great war in American histor, 
has accelerated the long-term upward 
trend in government expenditures, and 
it is already clear that World War II 
will be no exception. They are esti- 
mated at $54,000,000,000 for 1950 (in- 
cluding Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments) and at $60,000,000,000 for 
1960. A large part of the rise is, of 
course, due to the general increase in 
prices and costs, which affect govern- 
ment, as well as private industry and 
Allowing for the 
rise in costs, however, government ex- 
penditures in 1950 will show an in- 
crease of about 80 percent over 1940, 
as compared wth 40 percent for gress 
national expenditure as a whole. 


family households. 


‘ 


Turse projections do not pretend to 
be predietions of what we will actuatly 
produce and consume in those years 
They are estimates of what we can 


The Democratic’ Representative 
= from -South Caroling .exuggerated 
considerably when he called Tru- 
man a “dead bird.” He may rot be 
able: to fly, bet he still seems game 
enough to run. 
* 

In joining the US and Britain in 

a denunciation of the Communist 


the road position. She has learned 
the hard way that the Soviet ‘is out 
to éliminate the middle man, — 


oo ~ x 


= 
= 
= 
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= 





To combat the Communists, the 
US Army will seek more food for 
the Germans. The issue is becom- 
ing clearer—Rations vs. Russians. 

n a & 

The announcement that hereafter 
Stalin’s picture would adorn every 
Czech school, leaves the Czechs dis- 
satisfied. They would much rather 
hang the original, 


merica's Horn of Plenty 


* e eo4¢ 
a Pen ] oints TMC MM 


that China needs military aid even 


soup#n Czechoslovakia; France has. 
finally abandoned} her middle-of- , 
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expect to produce and consume at 
reasonably high levels of activity, op 
the basis of conservative interpreta. 
tions of our past experience. 

Under conditions of calamitous de. 
pression, we would fail by a wide 
margin to achieve them—just as we 
fell far short of capacity in 1932, jf 
we were engaged in a new world war, 
we would be working under forced 
draft and would far surpass these 













“pars for the economy,” 
did in World War II, 
Aside from these two dread calami- 
ties, the crucial question for the future 
is whether the conditions which ex. 


j ust as we 













plain and account for our spectacular 
progress in the past will continue to 
is not 
something inevitable. There have been 





















































prevail. Technological progres 


many long periods in human history 
when techniques and 
tood still for 


productivity 


clecades and centuries, 


vhen every man, woman and child 
lived and toiled as his forbears did~ 
t the im food, tilled the me 
elds, liv 1 and worked in 1 me 
i il die i 1 
ail ‘ el ‘ 
PF i 

Ind 1, t two centuric f 
I trial Rey tior { 7 a 
n ir own volution, the 
century of ou pectac ry ino- 
logical progress, since the mid of 
the 19th Century, have been brief and 
unmigquc moments in the whole span of 


6,000 years of human history. Whether 


increase productivity in the future 
by. 18 percent per decade, as in the 
past, or by twice as much, which we 
are fully capable of doing (and which 


could mean a gross output of over 
$250,000,009,000 in 1950 instead of 
$220,000,000,000) or by half as much 
or not at all, will be determined by 
a multitude of actions and decisions on 
the part of individuals—inventors, in- 
dustrial managers, investors, workers 
and consumers. 

We can measure our industrial prog- 
ress in terms of our consumption of 
coal, oil, and water power, our use 
machinery and our 
production of useful goods and services 
These are tangible evidences of where 
we are today, but they do not explain 
why we have come so far and so fast 
in the past. Far more important, it 
seems to me, are the intangibles: the 
kind of people we are, the technical 
, and the 
social, political and intellectual atmosé 
phere in which we live and work. It 
is the American people, the American 
“know how” and the American ideology 
that are fundamentally responsible for 


of labor-saving 


knowledge we have acquired 


American technology and productivity, 





In‘his note to the Finns, Stalin 
suggested he was prepared to send 
a delegation to Finland to negotiate 
a patt. He :s even prepared to go 
out of his wav to take in a neighbor. 


He 


Sehator Styles Bridges’ assert 





more than economic relief. Sh 
needs armms.more desperately than 


“alms. 
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There is 
threat of southern Democrats to 
rebel aguimst the party if it per- 
sists in the civil rights program 
Their performance all along on this 
issue has been revolting. 


nothing new im the 


e * “ 













Truman asserts that strengthen- 
ing the UN is the cornerstone of 
our foreign policy. If we ever fail 
it, that cornerstone can easily do 
double duty as a headstone for the 
UN grave. 
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Votes; 








Tt 


LEADE 


R043) 


on 





ae ccnitional " Canaiies 


Beatrice Lillie and Jack Haley in 


the new Howard Dietz revue 
‘Inside U.S.A.,” which opens at 
the Century April 30th. 





THE CRITICS’ CHOICE 
Although aiff 
is what makes 
the laying. of 


rence of opinion 
horse races (or 
money on 


results), there is more than -usual happy. country. Greece: Govern- 
approach to unanimity in the |} ment troops hunt 25,000 guer- | 
critics’.current choice of the best | rilfas holed-up in almost inac- | 
new American play. At the mect- | cessible mountain hideouts. Mos- 
ing of the New York Drama} cew: Stalin attends Red Con- | 
Critics’ Circle, 17 votes went to} 


“A Streetcar Named Desire.” 
“Mr. Roberts” received 
“Command Decision,” 
George Jean Nathan voted for 
“Medea” — although the 
copy of Robinson Jeffers’ version 
bears the words ‘freely adapted 
from the ‘Medea’ of Euripides,” 


which hardly seems to qualify 
the work as a new American 
play. 

There was wider variation in 
the choice of the best new play 
from abroad, though again the 
play of my choice won the de- 
cision. Ten of us voted for “The 
Winslow Boy”; five for “The Re- 
spectful Prostitute”; three, “The 
Old Ladv Savs No!”: two, “Where 
Stars Walk”: one, “Galileo.” 

“A Streetcar Named Desire” 
well deserved its sweeping vic- 
tory. One of the mest sensitive 
plays in seasons, it marks a 
considerable advance in_ poetic 
power and dramatic construction 
from Tennessee Williams’ earlier 
“The Glass Menagerie.” It re- 


veals its characters with fullness, 
and with compass'on, Its dialogue 
is consistent, real, fresh. It hag 
an earthy flavor. 

The play remains, nonetheless, 
asuccess of the second order. Like 
Ibsen’s “Ghosts” — in contrast 
with Shakespeare, 
“Hedda 


Named 


Gabler” — 
Desire” 


“A Streetcar 
leaves us, not 


their | 


two | 
one, ! 


printed | 


or even Ibsen’s | 


‘Edward G.. Robinson 


Lancaster, broke all house records 
for a Sunday on March 28. 

Gox-office figures showed 10,234 
admissions for Easter Sunda 
wh surpassed the  vrevious 
record holder, “Brute Force,” by 
650 admissions 





v Sons” 
iefinite run. 
AT EMBASSY 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 


While the returns are still being 


will continue for 





counted, first films of the elec- 

tion in Italy arrive by plane in 
the United Stat and are shown 
n the new program at all Em- 
bass\ Newsree! Theatres this 


Foreign News: Sensational pic- 


tures tell the story of revolt in 
Bogota. Vast frenzied mobs surge 
throug 3ogzo0ta’s streets looting, 
burning and murdering. Five 
hundred die: 500 are injured 
in the Red-inspired riot. Paris: 


Delegates from 16 European par- 
ticipants of the Marshall Plan 
assemble to sign the nations into 
the European Recovery_ Program. 
Palestine: British troops, prepar- 


ing to leave the Holy Land by 
May 15th deadline, demobilize 
their equipment. Czechoslovakia: 


President Benes makes first pub- 


lic appearance since the Red-iron | 
un- | 


curtain closed around his 


| gress held in the Great Kremlin | 


| Palace. 


“TO THE VICTOR” IN ITS 
2nd WEEK AT THE STRAND 


and Burt 


y 
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‘Paramount's New “Thriller - -.“THE BIG CLOCK” 





|RAY MILLAND AND 
CHARLES LAUGHTON 
vai ‘STAR IN NEW THRILLER 





é 
Ray Milland and Charles Laugh- 





ton, the film offers a completely 
radical appreach to murder mys- 
teries. Maureen O’Sullivan, Rita 
Johnson and Elsa Lanchester 
head the supporting cast. 

In person the Paramount pre- 
sents Duke Ellington and _ his 


orchestra with Ella Fitzgerald as 
an extra added attraction. Others 
1 person include the Four Step 
Brothers and George Kirby. 


“ARCH OP TRIUIAPH” 


_: ‘he Big Clock,” said to record 
3x hours of a thrilling] 

is now at the New York 
Theatre. Co-starring 


AT GLOBE THEATPE 

“Arch of rium; h,” Enterprise 
Studios’ motion pieture based on 
Srich Maria Remarque’s _ best- | 
seller, is at the Globe Theatre. 
The United Artists’ release stars 
Ingrid 3ergman and Charles 
30ver. 

Starring also in “Arch of 


Triumph” is Charles Laughton as 
a Gestapo agent, with Louis Cal- 
hern featured in the cast. Lewis 
Milestone directed the film, and 
the music was composed 
Louis Gruenberg, with 
Lewis as producer, 


| 


(“STATE OF THE UNION” 


The screen premiere of Spencer 
Tracy, Katharine Hepburn and 
| Van Johnson in Frank Capra’s | 
{State of the Union,” baséd on | 
the Pulitzer prize-winning play | 
; by Howard Lindsay and Russel | 
Crouse, is now 
{Music Hall. 





at Radio City’ 


by | 
David | 


OPENS AT THE MUSIC HALL 


| 





The New York Strand will pre- With “State of the Union, ” the | 
jsent Cab Calloway ands his or-| Music Hall presents “Spring | 
chestra, heading an all-star mu-| Rhythm,” a revue produced by 
sical jubilee, for a second week. | Russell Markert, featuring a 
Featured with the orchestra are | dance pantomime bv six ballet 
Mary Louise, Jonah Jones and. soloists and the Corps de Ballet. | 
Milton Hinton. Also in the stage An interpretation of the lively 
show are The Deep River Boys, | “Pass the Peace Pipe” song hit 
famous vocal quintette; Derby by the celebrated Rockettes, in- 
Wilson, tapster, and as the extra, troduced by Sylvia Barry and 
added _ attraction, unique song the Glee Club, will be another 
stvlist Pearl Dailey. scene. Also highlighting the revue 

The screen feature is the War- will be Bob Williams, comedian. 
ner Bros.’ topical drama, “To the Settings for the production are 
Victor.” starring Dennis Morgan by 3runo Maine and James 
and Viveca Lindfors. Stewart Morcom. 

(ac a ‘ 

oe RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 5 


Based on the Play 


Markert, 
Morcom . . 


settings 





with a tragic exaltation, but with | 


a slump into pathos and 
Unlike “Ghosts,” 
Streetcar Named Desire” 
its emphasis at the close. 
removal of the neurotic 
to the insane asylum 
solve her problem, it-leaves her | 
amidstream;. it solves her sister’s 


shifts 
The 


problem by taking Blanche from | 


her sister’s .otherwise . happy 
household. Thus the drama ends, 
if not with a shirking, at’ best 
with a temporizing, a diversion. 
There is this measure of justi- 
fication—a reminder of deeper 
values—in George Jean Nathan’s | 
Protest vote for Euripides’ 
“Medea. + oe oe 
“ALL MY SONS” HELD OVER 
AT CRITERION THEATRE 
Universal - International’s 
My Sons,” currently 


Criterion Theatre and_ starring 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
/ ternal organizations are re- 
| quested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
| Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
ELeader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 


APRIL 24. 1948 














Vie AeT 


pity. | 
moreover, “A| 


Blanche | 
does not} 


“All | 


at Loew’s | 


The Pulitzer Prize comedy success now on the screen... 


Spencer Tracy - Katharine Hepburn - Van Johnson 
Ange’a Lansbury - Ado!phe Menjou - Lewis Stone 


“STATE OF THE UNION” 


Presented by Metro-Goldwyn-Maye1 
ON STAGE: “SPRING RHYTHM” 


. Corps de 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Alexander 


in Frank Capra's 


by Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse 
and Liberty Films 
Produced by Russell 
and James Stewart 
Glee Club, Rockettes. 
Smallens. 


by Bruno Maine 
Ballet, 











JUNE HAVER - 


SCUDDA-HOO! 


| 
| 20th Century Fox 
| 


| 
| 


| 50¢ including Tax 


LON McCALLISTER in 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 


Walter BRENNAN -- Anne REVERE 
On Stage - In Person: ED WYNN - 


Hollace Shaw - Dick and Dot Remy - Three Rockets - Davis Cunningham 


Weekday Prices CHILDREN under 12 years R QO X Y 


SCUDDA-HAY! 


Natalie WOOD 
“The Perfect Fool” 


7th Ave. & 50th St. 4 











BOGOTA REVOLT! 
REDS LOSE IN ITALY 








EMBASS 





WEWSREEL*2"° St & Park Ave ‘Airlines Terminal) 


46tb St 
THEATRES SOtp St. Radic Citv 


& B'wav ?2ne St 


Broao 3t. 


& Bway 
Newarr 


Py at 
PARKING 





“At Brooklyn Paramount | Swedish Star 


| 





Bing Crosby’ and Bob Hope in a Viveca Lindfors as she appears - 
scene from Paramount's Warner's "To the Victor” 
“Road to Rio.” | at the Sirand. 


RAY MILLAND- 
CHARLES LAUGHTON 


.THE BIG CLOCK 


with Maureen O'Sullivan « George Macready ¢ Rita Johnson 
and Elsa Lanchester « Harold Vermilyea ¢ Produced by 
Richard Maibatim ¢ Directed ky John Farrow ¢ A Paramount Picture 


in Person 


DUKE ELUINGTON ‘rccesirea’ 


ORCHESTRA | 
featering JONNNY —s «RAY NANCE «AL HIBBLER « KAY DAVIS 


plus 
Oy FouR step BROS - ceorceE KiRey 


EXTRA! 


ELIA FITZGERALD 
tins FA RAMOUM 7a 


THE — UNUSUAL PICTURE © 
iN MANY YEARS! 


For those people who do not ordinarily 
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ExeeP| wetene 


i “Midnight 
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attend motion pictures, we suggest 
M-G-M’s THE SEARCH. The first mo- 
tion picture filmed with the actual 


background of the American Zone of 
Germany 


3 , produced by Lazar Wechsler, 
z 2 the 


distinguished creator of 
™ “The Last Chance” and di- 
rected by Fred Zinnemann 







who did the “Seventh Cross.” 
“Nothing Betted on Broad- 
"—says N. Y. TIMES. 
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What About UMT? 


From ALDO CURSI 


an The New Leader of January 10, 
in an editorial on the first page of the 
paper, you seem to be overwhelmed 
with joy because of recommendations 
made by President Truman to the 80th 
Congress. Among these recommenda- 
tions the President asks for “universal 
military training’—in plain English, 
conscription in peacetime. 

Kermit Eby, director of education 
and research in the CIO, spoke before 
She Armed Services Committee on 
Thursday, July 10, 1947, and said: 

“The CIO rejects the basic implica- 
tions of the President’s committee's 
thinking. We do not regard war as 
inevitable. We do not believe that the 
nation’s strength is primarily to be 
measured in military terms. We do 
not think war has ever been, or can 
be, averted by ‘preparedness’ and par- 
ticularly by that form of ‘prepared- 
ness’ called universal military training. 
We feel that peacetime militarization 
of the United States would destroy the 
social values that have made th 
nation since its birth a beacon for 
humanity.” 

Assuming that all the recommenda- 
tions made by President Truman will 
be approved by the 80th Congress 


including compulsory military training 
in peacetime, would you be happy 
about it? Furthermore, the President 
knows—and you know and I know— 
that with the exception of compulsory 
military training, most of the recom- 
mendations he made stand very little 
chance of being approved. Thus, 
when Congress adjourns, we will find 
ourselves saddled with compulsory 
military training, while the other 
recommendations will remain a pipe 
dream—at least as far as the present 
session of Congress is concerned. 

Even if all the recommendations of 
our President could be carried out, in- 
telligent, forward-looking people, lib- 
erals, radicals and Socialists should not 
advocate compulsory military training 
in peacetime if that is the price to 
be paid to get some very much needed 
social legislation. 

New Haven, Conn. 

oa 

P.S.— To avoid the possibility that 
you may draw the wrong conclusion 
from this letter, I wish to state that 
I am as much opposed to the “Pro- 
gressive Citizens of America” as you 
are, as well as to their venture in ad- 
vocating the formation of a political 
party with Henry Wallace as their 
candidate for President. 





Role for ADA 


From ANDREW BARTHA 


Mocu has been written relative to 


Russian propaganda and how to com- 
bat lies with truth. However, to date 
the only accomplishment ha been the 
expansion of the official Voice 
America.” Government agencies, how- 
ever, cannot be a effective as the 
precarious conditions in present-day 
Europe require. An instrument unin- 
fluenced by any government is need 
to carry the message of peace and 
freedom to the people of Europe and 
to stop the poisonous propaganda 
flowing from Belgrade and Moscow. 
Clearly, the situation calls for an or- 
ganization independent of any govern- 
ment, which would embrace all liberal 
and labor groups of all democratic 


countries. 


The suggestion is therefore made 
that the ADA form an organization to 
be known as the International Peoples 
Committee for Democratic Action. 

The urgency of this move cannot be 
over-emphasized, as delay clearly 
neans disaster for mankind. The new 
organization must make every effort 
to penetrate the Iron Curtain, to light 
up the torch of liberty in the blacked- 
nut satellite Millions of 


democratically minded people, pres- 


countries. 


ently fenced in by Russian military 
might, are ready and anxious to par- 
ticipate in a movement which would 
aid them in the liberation of their 
country from totalitarian despotism. 
They are eagerly waiting for outside 
leadership. It is up to ADA to build 
the vehicle. 
New York City. 
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History as Problem 


From WENDEL PAUL 


ALow me to take issue with -the 
conclusions of Koppel Pinson’s recent 
review, “History Devoid of Instruc- 
tion.” Despite Lord Acton’s verdict, 
morality is not a sufficient criterion of 
history. History is rather a gigantic 
laboratory record in which various 
sociological forces are comtinuously at 
work to maintain the social equi- 
librium. These forces may be judged 
from the standpoint of ethics and phi- 
losophy (Lord Acton), from the bio- 
logical viewpoint (Spengler), or from 
the lofty platform of sociology and 
psychology (Pareto); just as long~as 
they are judged objectively and not 
subjectively. To write or interpret 
history from the standpoint of a “gen- 
uine German liberal” or a “democrat” 
is merely announcing in advance that 
the approach is from a_ subjective 
standpoint and therefore utterly value- 
less. Mr. Pinson betrays his own sub- 
jective bias when he criticizes G. P. 
Gooch’s work on Frederick the Great 
for its intended objectivity and con- 
servatism. Actually, although it is not 
intended as such, this innuendo con- 


stitutes recommendation of the shest 
sort, so that the writer has t 
time in ordering a copy of t! 
thanks to Mr. Pinson, 

All epochs like to interpret history 
according to their own norms, and thet 
is why most “current” history {: sub. 
jective and valueless. In tires of 
crises and upheaval, this function of 
the nature of man may manifes: itself 
in the burning of books, or ths pro. 
hibition of the reading of books jg 
which the “norms” of former times 
are either extolled or assumei. We 
suggest to Mr. Pinson that histor: cap. 
not be written or interpreted from the 
standpoint of an ideology! If this were 
the case, a Russian current history of 
the United States written f: the 
standpoint of “imperialism” ani “mo- 
nopoly-capital” would be just a: worth 
while reading as the history of Fred- 
erick the Great judged by the rm” 
of a “genuine Germen libers! and 
democrat.” At the time of Frederick 
the Great, quite other “norms” were 
in ascendency. And this despit« Fred- 
erick’s extraordinary friends} with 
Voltaire. 

Quebec, Canada. 


no 
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On Peace-Mongering 


From ALICE HANCHETT 


Tue American people do not like the 
idea of military training and increas- 
ing our military power, because the 
United States is a peaceful nation and 
we dislike anything that is reminiscent 
of war. However, this is the only way 
to protect our country, for we must 
not become a prey for other nations 
who would stek to destroy us. Cer- 
tain American citizens who are trying 
to warn the United States of the dan- 
ger it is in are being called war- 
mongers, but actually they are peace- 
mongers. 


The surest way to preser\ 
is to strengthen our national « 
especially our air force, so t 
will not leave ourselves wide 
attack. Russia does not want o; 
any more than the United Stat 
for war would mean alinost « 
destruction of both countries: 
does want is to have the U.S 
weak in military power so that 
attack us and we would not 
to retaliate. If Congress does : 
laws to increase our military 
mmediately, it will be inviting 

rtain disaster for the United S$ 

Syracuse, N. Y. 





OPEN DIPLOMACY 

To Poland’s government U.S. Am- 
bassador Stanton Griffis made a tongue- 
in-cheek offer. 

Why, he asked, did Poland’s Urzad 
Bezpieczenstwa (secret police) waste 
money planting agents in the U.S. 
Embassy in Warsaw? Said Griffis: 
“There's nothing I tell my govern- 


nient I wouldn't tell you. 
bother paying agents to read t 
I']l gladly show you? But if 
sist on spending money that v 
not have the U.B. hire me? 
more access to what inf 
there is.” 

The startled Poles did not ac 


—From Time mag 
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These Four Forthcoming Articles 


Are Essential Reading... 


—2. “The International Anti-Semitic Conspiracy” 
3—4. “Anti-Semitism in the United States” 


By GEORGE G. MINTZER 


Former Chief Assistant to the U. S. Attorney-General 
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Luigi Antonini, Vice President I.L.G.W.U.; 
Mes ver Levenstein, City Chairman, $.D.F.; L Levin-Shatzkes, National Chairman, 








NATIONAL 


Syracuse, N. Y.: August Claessens 
speaks over Station WNDR, Sunday, 


April 25, 1:30 p. m. Topic: “What Do 
We Mean by Social Democracy?” At 
8 p. m. he will speak at Co-op Hall, 
514 Harrison St, en “Social PDemo- 
crats and the International and Do- 
mestic Situation.” . Boston, Mass.: 
May Day meeting at the W. C. Center, 
Dorchester, Saturday, May 1, 8 p. m. 
Speakers: Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg and others. Auspices of Jewish 
Socialist Verband, Socialist Party and 
Workinen’s Circle. . . . Newark, N.-J.: 
May Day meeting, Saturday, May 1, 
8:30 p. m., at W. C. Center, 179 Clinton 
Ave., Newark. Speakers: Dr. Broadus 
Mitchell, Mayer Arnold Freeze of 
Norwalk, Conn., and Mr. Tabishinsky. 
Auspices of S.D.F., Socialist Party, 
Jewish Socialist Verband and Work- 
men’s Circle. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Meeting of the James Maurer Branch 
early in May. Abe Belsky and August 
Claessens as speakers. 


NEW YORK CITY 


General Membership Meeting, April 
28, 8:30 p. m., at 7 East 15th Street, 
New York. Emergency call—critical 
world situation and problems facing 
1948 elections. Prominent speakers. 
Every member is urged to attend... . 
Grand Bazaar: Social Democratic Fed- 
eraticn, Jewish Socialist ‘oe and 
Women’s Committee, May 7-8-9, at the 
Rand School, 7 East — ’ Street. 
Qautities of goods still needed. Let 
Morris Waldman, Coordinator of Fi- 
nancial Drive, know where goods can 
be picked up. . . . Public Meeting at 
P. S. 167, Eastern Parkway and 
Schenectady Ave., Brooklyn, Tuesday, 
May 4, at 8 p. m. Symposium on 
“Threat of Communist Imperialism.” 
Speakers: Judge Jacoh Panken, Coun- 
cilman Louis P. Goldberg, Liston M. 
Oak, George Rifkin. . . . Algernon Lee 
speaks over Station WEVD every 
Saturday at 9:30 p. m.... Station 
WEVD: Every Sunday at 9:15 p. m. 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis P. Goldberg and 
guest speakers on Municipal Problems. 

. East Bronx Symposium on “Com- 
munist Imperialism,” Saturday, May 


—— Announcement ——_—— 


The ANNUAL MEETING 


New Leader 
Publishing Association 


will be held 
on TUESDAY, APRIL 27 


Reports 








German Social Democrats! 

Celebrate May Day, Friday, 
April 30, 8 p. m,, at the Rand 
School Auditorium. Speakers 





and musical program, 








15, 8:30 p. m., at 862 East Tremont 
Ave., Bronx. Speakers: Judge Samuel 
Orr, Rabbi Benj. Schultz, Nathaniel 
M. Minkoff, August Claessens and 
Herman Woskow. .. . Deborah Davis, 
esteemed member of Meyer London 
Branch of Brighton, died last week.... 
City Executive Committee meets on 
Wednesday, April 28, 6 p. m.... 
Amalgamated Co-op. Houses Branch: 
Closing of season dinner, May 22, 
REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 

From MARTIN M. FERBER 


HIS year Europeans are celebrating 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
series of revolutions which transformed 
Europe in 1848. For some reason — no 
no reason —little attention has been 
paid to this important event in this 
country. I suggest that The New Leader 
could greatly help the present descend- 
ants of the various immigrant groups 
by explaining the events which took 
place a centry ago, events which re- 
sulted in the coming of their ancestors 
to this country. 








THE FUNDAMENTAL CONFLICT 
TODAY 


“The NAM and _ doctrinaire | 
Marxists to the contrary notwith- | 
standing, the fundamental conflict | 
today is not between free enter- | 
prise and collectivism but between | 
political democracy and totalitari- | 
anism. Rudolf Hilferding, whose 
Marxist schooling did not blind him 
to the deliverances of historical ex- 
perience, recognized a few years- 
ago that it had become impossible 
to explain political events plaus- 
ibly in terms of economic changes. 
On the contrary, it is becoming 
clearer and clearer that the very 
existence of an expanding total- 
itarian power necessitates the trans- | 
formation of the domestic and in- 
ternational economy of the siill re- 
maining democratic countries in 
behalf of political goals.... No 
genuine democrat w''l lump to- 
gether, as do both Senator Ball and 
John Des Passos, the mixed socialist 
economy of Great Briiain and the 
totally regimented one of the Soviet 
Union.” 
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(Continued trom Page Nine) 

The Sixth Fallacy: Caligarian Logic 
— ever, 

F \LLACY No. 6 is one which I like to call 
Caligarian logic. I do not know whether 
‘Calivari’” was the first surrealist film made, 
but I think it was. Surrealistic logic is a 
onditioned reflex type of thinking of the left 
Babbitt. 

Example: “You criticized the Stalinite 
regime. but in Stalingrad the heroic Red 
Army defeated the Germans and thereby 
proved the superiority of the Stalinite regime 
over every other regime.” 

In answer you say: “Well, in 1812 the 
Czarist armies of Russia defeated the armies 
of Napoleon, which were, after all, the armies 
of the French Revolution. 
superiority of the heroic Czarist armies, de- 
tending serfdom, over the ideology of the 
French Revolution.” 

The Caligarian logician will thereupon an- 
swer vou: “It is typical of your perverted 
mind to compare Stalingrad with 1812.” 

That is Caligarian logic. You saw it in the 


raise his voice. 













plained to us. 


leftist press during the war. It sounds so 
ridiculous now and so easy to refute. How- 
he who never swallowed it shall first 


The Seventh Feliacy: The Perfect Cause 


Tue last fallacy, fallacy No. 7, is the fallacy 
of the perfect cause. 
the fallacy of the absolutely clean hands: 
Only absolutely clean hands can reach out 
to protect and help Europe. Only an abso- 
lutely perfect cause is worth fighting for. 
As long as we have not found it, we prefer 
arguing, cleaning our nails and living with 
our little sectarian discussion groups. 

I shall read you one quotation of one phrase 
This proves the from one man who was called Richard 
Hillary. Richard Hillary joined the air force 
at the age of twenty and died at the age of 
twenty-two in this ridiculous war, which 
was not an anti-Fascist war, as was ex- 


It is connected with 


“In this age when to love one’s country 
is vulgar, to believe in God is archaic, and 





‘Left Babbitt 


to love Mankind is sentimentality,” 
this man, after having 
burned, disfigured and before going back to 
the air force to get himself killed. He and 
his like were not stupid. 
naive. They were just as skeptical as our 
skeptical dilemma-caught, soul-searching left 
Babbitt. But they knew that with their long- 
term:aims for changing their country, so to 
love it that they could fight for it, was neither 
ridiculous nor vulgar. They knew there were 
aims, short-term 


short-term 
during which one must forget the long-term 
problems for a while in order to fight. 

This search for the perfect cause before one 
enters a plane of action is an excuse for 
inactivity and is one of the most dangerous 
fallacies of the left. 
mixing up of long-term aims with short- 
term aims. 

It is quite essential that we 
tinguish between the century-long fight for 





wrote 
been shot down, 


They were not 





emergencies 


should dis- 


reform in one’s own country and for the 
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emergency fight for survival against a menace 
like the one we are now facing. 
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It is based upon the [ 
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Where the News Ends 








By William Henry Chamberlin 








Message From Guru 


J . r j / ( | 
(Epirot VOTE Fo many jea ( due 


r1wo1 let couched im occult language and 


dressed to a me deceased Ru an pamte 
nlore? } dabble in yst l lie named 
chol oer and tre ly reu 
‘ed 

jned 

net ve 

Vallace ! ( re peat 1 ratlenge 

ecificall li genuine ne 

te? avd ( ting expert Hee 

the ceredibi ( ry Hop ins near 

eral blood , ( trying to keep them out 
the 1940 presidential campaign The letter 
fer to Franklin Roosevelt a the Flaming 
he.” to Cordell Hull a The Sour One,” to 
inston Churchill a The Roaring Lion,” to 
uss a The Tiger.” A sample of their im- 
llect tal content is to be found in the following 
ntence 

‘I have been thinking of you holding the 
“sket. the acred, mo precious ca leet And 
have thought oO} the new country go ng forth 
meet the seven ta under the sign of the 

And I have thou yht he admoni 


the fone 


mes 
lloon inflated evo 
It won't do, Galahad, it won't do. 
You are running your campaign on 

Barnum belie at a fool is born every 
minut But I think Abraham 


he remarked that vou can't fool 


Lincoln wa 


; ‘ 


( me I suppose Il Wa a 
thougnt the 


t} 
othe 


as a More 
or rather ex 
Lig? ol all othe: 
oups, aS soon a | na ihe powel ao 
so Communists are kidding you if they repu 
ile their own repeated declarations, often 
companied by detailed blueprints, of inten 
n to overthrow non-Communist governments 
‘oughout the world 
When you renounce Communist support and 
your close ad 
record of Comn 
mit ; your pledge \ ake 


t del 


It won't do, Galahad, it won't do. 

You al 

the 1 
ur leilow-cit 
to a hopeless web of contradictions n 
ne. You pose as an infallible authority o1 
viet motives and intentions, always pure and 
saceful in your judgment, but you admit you 
m’t read Commaunist literature. You accuse 


bassador Steinhardt of touching off the 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia and 
vou are pressed fol proof, vou offer the 
suggestion that Czechoslovakia 
to take part in ERP 
elf hopelessly muddled on the 
atomic energy control and 
cOnVIC \ | I rant 
MOM 
> Galahs >: 
l and leave out 
few sla n the wrist for Russia which 
includes your Madison Square Garden 
ech when Communist mob begin to 
boo you 

You, the self-styled champion of humani- 
tarianism and the “common man,” have become 
the apologist for the darkest system of oppres- 


sion end slavery in human history. When you 


ta © Se iad le . vee ha Sa JA geet a ‘ 
are pressed for your stand on the slave’ 
camps that have swallowed up 10,000,000 hy 
beings in the Soviet Union, you hem and hg 
and mumble and say you haven’t had time 4 
look up the evidence. Be 

It won't do, Galahad, it won't do. 

You hope to get the votes of many wel]. 
meaning Americans because you profess tg 
stand for peace. But your program for perge 
when subjected to analysis, is phony, like 
everything in your personality and political 
record. It is a program of “talking it over with: 
Stalin,” presumably to obtain new promises 
after a score of old promises have been yio. 
lated; it is a program of scuttle and run. That 
is not the road to peace and the great majority 
of the American people know it. It is the road 
to war under disastrous circumstances 

If vou were a consistent, all-out pacifist. 
Galahad. I could respect your position. But 
vou’re not. You whooped it up for the last war 
as a holy crusade. You said quite the silliest 
thing anyone said about that conflict when yoy 
proclaimed it was being fought so that every. 
one in the world could have a quart of milk 
You, the phony pacifist and humanitarian, are 
a champion of the Morgenthau Plan, which is 
a continuation of war and starvation in peace. 
And if you ever said a word against the mass 
uprooting and deportation of millions of inno- 
cent human beings in eastern Europe, I never 
heard it. 

It won't do, Galahad! It won't do! 

Affectionately and regretfully, 
GURU. 





An Editorial— 


To Draft All Our Strength 


MONG the 13,000.009 Negroes in this 
Facet there are, naturally, differences 
of opinion. There can be little division 
them as to desire for a change in their 

In the Army and Navy, at the voting 


in schools and colleges, even in shops 


actories, they are not getting a square 
deal. The differences arise in the degree of 
patience with which representative Negroes 
view these manifest wrongs 
Committees.of the House and Senate are con- 
ducting hearings on the proposed draft law. 
The Negroes have vivid memories of the days, 
not long ago, when thousands of them, drafted 
into the services. were saddled with the dirty 
work of building, digging, loading ships, clean- 
ing up kitchens and waiting on the whites 
Doubtless these labors are honorable and neces- 
ry, but no one could have respect for a group 
who would not object to being 


igned exclusively to “menial 


ipp 
Philip Rat 
LOCOS. 
inced that if the néw draft law pro- 
Jim Crow Army.and Navy, Negroe 
reluse to ser’ A few days late 
nolds. National Chairman of the 
\ittee Against Jim Crow in Military 
Service and Training,” testified before a House 
committee. He showed a card pledging the 
igner not to allow himself to be drafted for 
“Jim Crow military service.” He expects to see 
many thousands of colored men sign this pledge 
enough to create real, difficulty if the regula- 
tions with regard to race segregation are not 
changed. 

It is significant that Mr. Reynolds appeared 
in Washington on the very day when the 
Supreme Court announced its refusal to review 
a decision which nullified the white primary 
arrangements of South Carolina. On the-very 
next day some 500 Negroes were quietly al- 


‘olumbia, the capital city ot 


The ballot is a powerful instrument. Once 
vou have it, other things can be gained throug} 
the alert use of it. The effect of the vote in the 
hands of Northern Negroes has already achieved 
important results. 

The struggle which the US is conducting in 


the current cold war is for everybody's rights 
The dictators against whom we are acting ex: 
tend no rights to anyone, whites or blacks. In 
this country the Negroes have some rights, but 
not all. They are, however, on the upgrade 
Their progress is constantly being accelerated 
Surely no responsible Negro leader wishes to 
weaken this country at this time. 

However, the most vital lesson is to be 
learned by members of the House and the 
Senate. If they, in building military might of 
this country for the struggle against dictator- 
ship, refuse to extend democratic equality to 
Negro citizens, they will be placing themselves 
and the entire country in an indefensible posi- 
tion. 
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